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Logjam Clearing 


AR Production Chief 

Donald Nelson’s forth- 
right action of Feb. 17 in rais- 
ing priority on materials for 
combat airplanes to at least an 
equal basis with tanks, trucks 
and the bulk of the Navy pro- 
gram, was cheering news. Mr. 
Nelson has shown that he can 
act and act fast. 

The “psychological barrier” 
which the WPB chief referred 
to in his order was much more 
than psychological, however, 
as the aircraft industry well 
knows. But the victory for 
aircraft was a real one and 
should remove a very impor- 
tant obstacle to unhindered 
production of combat air- 
planes. 

The bottleneck in priorities 
was just another instance in a 
long series of lack of recogni- 
tion in high places of the role 
of the airplane in this war. 

The truth is that the Amer- 

(Turn to page 26) 
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War Production Chief Overrules Munitions 


Board to Assign A-l-a Priority for All 
Aireraft Materials 
By Wayne W. ParrisH 


AKING THE FIRST decisive action since his organization of 

the War Production Board, Donald Nelson on Feb. 16 
brushed aside advice of the battleship-tank prejudiced Army and 
Navy Munitions Board and arbitrarily ordered all military air- 
craft raised to equal priority rating (A-l-a) with warships and 
a string of ordnance items. 

Urgently needed aircraft materials will be given the top 
emergency rating of AA when dangerous bottlenecks develop. 

Nelson about noon Feb. 16 was handed a copy of the Feb. 15 
issue of AMERICAN AviaTIon, telling how the entire 1942 plane 
production program was threatened unless materials for aircraft 
were raised at once from A-1-b and A-1-d positions. 

Six hours later at a regular meeting with the Munitions Board 
he gave notice of his intention to give all combat planes A-l-a 
status, and the next day made his decision public. 

Nelson’s overruling of the powerful coterie of ground-minded 
brass hats, who had previously dictated the priority administra- 
tion unchallenged, is looked upon in Washington as of tremen- 
dous significance because it not only ends the long reign of 
domination of authority by ground officers over air experts in 
the field of manufacturing priorities, but also because it is ex- 
pected to bring a sweeping revision of the entire industrial 
strategy planned by the combat services. 

In announcing the improved priority standing of all aircraft 
materials, the WPB Chairman declared that “a balanced pro- 

(Turn to page 10) 





ogue Reveals CAB Plans in Exclusive Interview 


with 
executives can accomplish.” 

In view of the favorable 
financial condition of some car- 


MAIRST revelation that the 
Civil Aeronautics Board is 
prepared, “when such action is 
,” to ask Congress for 
ation to compensate the 
irlines for financial losses re- 
suiting from war-time diversion 
bt equipment and from per- 
@rmance of special war serv- 
es is made by CAB Chairman 
« Welch Pogue, in an exclu- 


$\ PSSa 


sive interview with AMERICAN 


AVIATION. 


In his first public statement 
since assuming office, Pogue 
also reveals that a plan has 
been worked out whereby each 
CAB member will eventually 
visit each airline “in order to 
learn as nearly as possible at 
first hand such information as 
only a personal inspection of 
the airline base and official 


elicited from a responsible gov- 
ernment official. “In the race 


conferences the airline 


riers, the new chairman ex- 
presses the opinion that the 
Board will be required “to look 
at the passenger and express 
rates in the not too distant 
future.” 

On air cargo, Pogue makes 
the strongest statement yet 


to win this war,” he says, “air 
cargo will be of first impor- 
tance . . Air cargo may be 
the only answer to the main- 
tenance of important foreign 
markets.” 

The complete interview ap- 
pears on pages 3, 4 and 39 of 
this issue. 
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Explains 


(The following is in answer to questions which 


AMERICAN AVIATION has submitted to me. It is 
sible to answer these questions as an individual, 


Chairmen of the Civil Aeronautics Board, or on 
behalf of the Board in general. | prefer to submit 
these answers as an individual. | know that as an 


individua! | will be the same person when | act as 
Chairman or as a Member of the Board, but it does 
not seem to me that even as Chairman | should 
submit answers unless they have in general the ap- 
proval of the Board. These answers might have that 
approval if | submitted them to the Board for formal 
action.) —L. Welch Pogue. 


Section A of the Declaration of Policy 

e of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1939 
states that the powers and duties of the 
Board shall be, among other things, “the en- 
couragement and development of an air 
transportation system properly adapted to 
the present and future needs of the foreign 
and domestic commerce of the United States, 
of the Postal Service, and of the national 
defense.” The United States is now at war. 
Without divulging military secrets, what is 
the CAB doing as part of the war effort? 


A large part of the activity of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board is currently being devoted to the 
meeting of war requirements. These require- 
ments are made known to the Board in an in- 
creasingly diverse number of ways. It is of 
course impossible to outline completely the 
Board’s contributions to national defense and 
war requirements because much of the informa- 
tion concerning them is secret. A general state- 
ment as to the Board’s activities in this field 
which of course could be particularized much 
more extensively follows: 

1. The Board is represented on the staff of 
General Connolly, Military Director of Civil 
Aviation, and is in constant contact with the 
War Department through his office; it has a rep- 
resentative who maintains liaison with the Office 
of Defense Transportation; and it is in daily 
contact with the Department of the Navy. A 
constant flow of requests for information, for 
action and for studies of various sorts is ex- 
changed between the office of the Military Direc- 
tor of Civil Aviation and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. Of course daily contact is maintained 
with the State Department. These contacts con- 
cern many international projects connected with 
the war. 

2. As you know in order to meet the very 
severe restrictions on available equipment and 
pilot personnel (as well as other personnel), a 
currently effective policy of the CAB (which of 
course will be changed as soon as circumstances 
indicate that it should be changed) is designed 
in general to limit action on new route applica- 
tions to cases where some important national 
interest requires such action. Most of the addi- 
tional authorizations granted are those made 
necessary by military or naval requirements. 
The close liaison referred to in the preceding 
item is the vehicle through which the Board 
learns and weighs the various views of govern- 
ment agencies on such matters. 

3. The CAB has, in response to a request from 
the appropriate army officer, made its Safety 
Bureau personnel available for assisting in the 
development of the Civil Air Patrol program. 


4. The CAB has approved arrangements pre- 
sented to it for consideration designed to permit 
the accomplishment of objectives of this gov- 
ernment in connection with foreign air trans- 
portation. In numerous instances CAB per- 
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sonnel have assisted representatives of other 
government agencies in working out arrange- 
ments and procedures to accomplish such objec- 
tives through the vehicle of foreign air trans- 
portation. In all such cases any required Board 
action has been taken promptly. 

5. The CAB has made available to the armed 
forces much material and statistics together with 
the advice of its personnel who are experienced 
in the particular field, in connection with plan- 
ning by the War Department insofar as such 
planning involved civil aviation. 

6. The CAB is represented on various com- 
mittees on which other government agencies are 
represented, having as their purpose the plan- 
ning for and meeting of war requirements as 
they arise insofar as they affect civil aviation or 
as civil aviation may contribute its part. 


Il When the Civil Aeronautics Authority 

* was reorganized by Executive Order 
in 1940, there seemed to be a strong feeling 
in some quarters that the new Civil Aero- 
nautics Board was thereby relieved of all 
administrative responsibilities and should 
confine itself rather rigidly to that of a 
seclusive quasi-judicial body. In view of the 
war effort and the general demand for 
streamlined action, what is your position in 
definina the character of the Board and its 
duties? 


My theory of an administrative body such as 
the CAB is that it was created by law to accom- 
plish a specific job. In accomplishing that job, 
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New CAB Chairman Promises ‘Aggressive’ Policy, 
Attitude on War Aid for Airlines 


it does not seem to me important whether the 
agency be regarded as quasi-judicial, quasi- 
legislative, or quasi-something else. Its function 
is to be fair, to give consideration to all views 
and factors which are legitimately pertinent, 
and to decide issues presented to it expedi- 
tiously, imaginatively, and directly. Personally 
I do not regard it as possible to perform the 
functions that are vested in the Board in the 
role of a “seclusive quasi-judicial body.” One 
cannot regulate anything in a vacuum and do it 
intelligently. This of course does not mean that 
the Board and the staff should be promiscuous 
in their relationship with those regulated, but 
it does mean that it should be aggressive in 
getting at the facts in whatever legitimate man- 
ner is available and should act in the light 


thereof. 
Il With full realization that the Board 
* must act as a court in deciding 
upon air carrier petitions, and in certain 
other capacities, what is being done to speed 
up the quasi-judicial functions and provide 
for more expeditious handling of air car- 
rier matters? Are short-cuts and stream- 
lining possible under the Act? 


You are, I know, aware of the fact that the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 requires notice 
and public hearing in various proceedings such 
as rate cases and new route cases. However, 
hearings in the average case need not be unduly 
long (and at the same time all relevant mate- 


(Turn to page 4) 
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Pogue Interview 


(Continued from page 3) 








rial can be placed in the record) if all partici- 
pants cooperate in an effort to streamline the 
procedure. 

The greatest step forward in connection with 
streamlining quasi-judicial functions is the show 
cause rate case procedure recently adopted. If 
this procedure works as it is hoped, many rate 
cases may be concluded within a few weeks 
after they are begun. If the show cause order 
proposes a rate which is fair, it should be satis- 
factory to the carrier and the case can be com- 
pleted within a few days after the show cause 
order has been issued. Even when the carrier 
objects to the proposal, the contentions between 
it and the government can be confined to the 
few places in the show cause order where there 
is any dispute. Thus long hearings may be 
drastically shortened and much procedure elim- 
inated. 

At the present time the CAB has under con- 
sideration a similar expeditious new route pro- 
cedure. 

Regardless of changes in fundamental proce- 
dure such as those mentioned above, the fact 
that we are at war must serve as a stimulus to 
produce action, perhaps on something less than 
a perfect basis but nevertheless action in order 
to keep abreast of a fast moving industry and a 
fast moving period. 


IV One of the most-frequently heard 
® criticisms of the Board is that the 
members rarely, if ever, come into actual 
contact with air transport operations. Why 
shouldn’t each member of CAB go to some 
airline base and spend a few days getting 
acquainted with the line’s responsibilities 
and increased costs during the war effort? 


A program has been worked out pursuant to 
which each Member of the CAB has been 
assigned certain air carriers and he expects to 
visit them in turn. When this has been accom- 
plished it is hoped that by a process of rotation 
each Member will eventually visit every carrier 
in order to learn as nearly as possible at first 
hand such information as only a personal in- 
spection of the airline base and official con- 
ferences with the airline executives can accom- 
plish. 

V The war has multiplied air transport 
© problems many times over. By what 
manner or method is the Board keeping in 


close touch with these problems and how is 
it set up to give the air transport companies 
fair returns under the law, to compensate 
for these increased emergency costs? 


As indicated above in answer to question IL, 
the Board has numerous contacts with the mili- 
tary and naval forces and with the State De- 
partment through which it is able to keep in 
close touch with the problems of the airlines, 
particularly as they are affected by the war and 
other problems of national interest. Of course 
throughout all its activities the Board works in 
close cooperation with the Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics and both the Administrator 
and the Board interchange information on these 
subjects. Insofar as action can be taken under 
the Civil Aeronautics Act to provide for the fair 
returns which you mention in this question, it 
is hoped that the show cause order procedure 
mentioned above will permit prompt relief 
where rising costs make that necessary. It must 
be recognized that some of the special services 
which the air carriers must perform for war 
purposes should not be compensated out of Post 
Office appropriations. In addition there may be 
some financial losses which result from the nec- 
essary diversion of equipment for which the 
carriers may be entitled to compensation. To 
the extent that these matters are not provided 
for through other appropriations, it may be nec- 
essary to secure additional legislation partic- 
ularly as war requirements grow more severe. 
The Board has given the matter of such addi- 
tional legislation much consideration and is 
ready to move at any time when such action is 
necessary. 

VI The air mail rate problem has been 

® a major source of complaint since 

1938 when the CAA was created. What is 

the CAB doing about rates in the way of 

constructive solution? 


I do not feel that I can properly comment on 
this question at the present time in view of the 
rate cases which are pending before us. In this 
connection I desire to state that the Board in 
the Continental Air Lines rate case, which was 
decided May 15, 1941, extended an invitation to 
all air carriers to comment upon a proposed 
method of rate: making. We did not receive any 
comments from the air carriers upon this pro- 
posed plan. However, with regard to the rate 
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cases now pending before us I feel sure that 4B 
new show cause order rate procedure wil] 

ble us to dispose of them in an orderly gy 
manner. As these cases are decided I fee] om 
that the answer to the question stated abo. 
will appear.- H 


Vi What is your view on the “ney 
* route” problem, especially with 
regard to the many applications on file 


It would neither be proper nor expected 
I should be concrete in an answer to the que. 
tion on what should be done about the pnp, 
route problem. However, it does seem to », 
that the technological developments of the >, 
dustry which are in the offing would seem , 
present a new set of facts upon which to analy 
the new route problem. Certainly if the costs 
operation are substantially reduced, as they m 
be, the smaller communities in the country an 
going to have air transportation. Possibly th 
air transportation can be supplied by smal; 
equipment on a self-supporting basis. 

As to the new route problem during the pre. 
ent war emergency, it is very probable that 
severe shortage in equipment and in be 
will compel a very conservative program {fy 
some time to come. However, I do not dee 
that the present policy of the Board is anythiy 
but a policy calculated to meet the conditigy 
existing at the moment. If and as those op. 
ditions change, whether it be next month, ney 
summer, or next year, the policy should } 
changed to meet the new requirements. 


Vill It has been stated frequently that 

© the CAB—and its predecessor. 
the five-man Authority—has been singularly 
lacking in a stated national policy. If the 
CAB has a general policy and declaration of 
aims, what is it? 


To begin with the Board is administering, ani 
will continue to administer, the policy set fort 
in the Civil Aeronautics Act, particularly Se. 
tion 2 thereof. 

Of course, any agency through its action 
particularly where they are supported wit 
opinions, develops policy which is revealed }y 
such actions and opinions. A review of th 
Board’s actions and opinions will thus den. 
onstrate many policies of the Board which ma 
not be borne in mind by persons making th 
comment of which you speak. Apart from 
policy so declared by actions and opinions o 
the Board, there is of course one view that th 
Civil Aeronautics Act left the Board withow 
the power of declaring, apart from decided 
cases, any national policy affecting such matters 
as routes and rates. Another view, and on 
which I share, is that the Board cannot effec. 
tively do the job which Congress set for it t 
do without a long range policy, subject o 
course to change where necessary, which wi 
serve to guide the industry and inform the Con 
gress. It would of course be improper for m 
to commit the Board as to which course it wi 
follow. 


| Does the CAB have a far-reaching, 
* post-war research program in the 

making at the present time? What is the 

feeling, now, about post-war expansion? 


- 


The problems arising out of the present emet 
gency require a considerable amount of 
time of the Civil Aeronautics Board and & 
staff. However, the Civil Aeronautics Boat 
does have a good many studies under wi 
which might be said to be calculated to met 
post-war problems. Some of them are spetil- 
cally designed to meet post-war problems. No 
one knows how long this war will last and | 
like to think of the studies which we are 
ducting as being studies designed to meet the 
requirements which may arise in the next two 
three, four or five years. If the war is not od 
before that time, our aircraft production 
be sufficiently large and the importance of 
transportation will certainly be so well estab- 
lished that the problems of which you 
will be with us in any event. I hope and expet 

(Turn to page 39) 
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THE CONTINENTAL EAGLE 
NOW FLIES TO TULSA! 


DENVER 








CONTINENTAL AIR LINES New Super Lodestar in flight. Continental 


now flies to Tulsa .. . using Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil 100%. 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


LA JUNTA 











ITH NEW EQUIPMENT. . . Lockheed Super-Lodestars powered 
with twin row P & W Wasps . . . Continental Air Lines again 
extends its route southeastward . . . this time to Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

For years, Continental has achieved high efficiency and low oper- 
ating costs. From its very start, Continental has used Texaco Aircraft 
Engine Oil exclusively. 

Because Texaco Aviation Lubricants and Fuels have been such a 
factor in reducing operating and overhaul costs .. . 


WICHITA 






1 
aera HUTCHINSON 


LAS VEGAS 





SANTA FE 
ALBUQUERQUE 


More revenue airline miles in the U. S. are 
flown with Texaco than with any other brand. 


The outstanding performance that has made Texaco FIRST with the 
airlines has made it FIRST in a host of other fields. 

Texaco users enjoy many benefits that can be yours. A Texaco 
Aviation Engineer will gladly cooperate in the selection of Texaco 
Aviation Products, available at leading airports in the 48 States. 
Phone the nearest Texaco distributing plant, or write: pon YOUR SAIS TEENE 2 Greet Radio Reems 

The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 135 East 42nd Street, 43: FRED ALLEN every Sunday Night. See your {2 

1 


ROSWELL 





— METROPOLITAN OPERA. Complete broadcasts r 
of great operas every Saturday. See your local {/ 
newspaper for time and station. 


local newspaper for time and station, 
New York, N. Y. 





RETURN METAL DRUMS PROMPTLY .. . thus helping to make present supply meet industry's needs and releasing metal for War Needs. 
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Flying Added 
To Curriculum 


At West Point 


N ITS EFFORT to build the 

world’s greatest sky power 
for action against the Axis, the 
War Dept. will expand the Air 
Forces to eventual strength of 
2,000,000 men, with half that 
number to be in service by this 
year-end, it was officially re- 
vealed last month. 

No indication was given as 
to how the 2,000,000 figure 
would be broken down into 
numbers of pilots, bombar- 
diers, navigators, mechanics, 
and related groundmen, but 
the new Army program, to- 
gether with the Navy’s plan to 
turn out combat pilots at the 
rate of 30,000 yearly, is ex- 
pected to bring fullest possible 
use of all existing facilities, 
some rapid expansion, and per- 
haps some revision in training 
procedures. 

Immensity of the new training 
task may be realized from the fact 
that the giant air arm, as now 
planned, will be bigger than the 
- entire U. S. Army at the start of 
this year, and will equal 20-25% 
of the mass U. S. Army being as- 
' sembled to fight around the world. 
It compares with an estimated pres- 
ent strength of 1,000,000-1,250,000 in 
the Nazi Luftwaffe, and of some 
* 1,000,000 in the British RAF. No 
reliable figures are available for 
comparison with the Russian air 
force. 


A glance backwards gives dram- 
atic indication of the huge growth 
involved. On June 30, 1940, after 
the fall of France, total personnel 
of the Air Forces numbered slightly 
more than 51,000, and a year later 
the figure stood below 150,000. Only 
just before Pearl Harbor the goal 
was boosted to 400,000 to be reached 
by the end of this June. 

Expansion of the Air Forces to 
top strength of 2,000,000 will be tied 
in closely with the 185,000-warplane 
Victory Program outlined by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt last January, with 
the training effort geared to main- 
tain fairly well the proportion of 
about 10 men per plane which mili- 
tary experts have long considered 
necessary for effective operation. 

While details of the training pro- 
gram are lacking, it is assumed that 
the bulk of the manpower will con- 
sist of volunteers and selectees, with 
the CAA Civilian Pilot Training 
Program representing a very im- 
portant source of pilots. 

Flying at West Point 

In announcing plans for the gi- 
gantic Air Force, Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Army Chief of Staff, 
stated that flying instruction will be 
added early in March to the cur- 
riculum at the West Point Military 
Academy. 

Under the new scheme, a number 
of West Point cadets will be grad- 
uated as pilots, thus saving a year 
which is now required after grad- 
uation for their air training. 

Elementary, basic and advanced 
flight training will be given at Ste- 
wart Field, the Academy’s airport, 
to all West Pointers who desire 
pilot training and can pass the re- 
quired flight physical examination. 
Flight training will replace certain 
parts of tactical instruction, but 
effort will be made to give pilot 
trainees as much basic instruction 
in other branches as is possible. 
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Gunners Off Hawaii: All day long these gunners watch the sky 
and sea from their Consolidated patrol plane for a possible enemy 
attacking force. Remembering Pearl Harbor, the Hawaiian Air Patrol 
keeps constant vigil against Jap attackers. 
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Navigator, Bombardier, Pilot 
These Are Backbone of AAF 


The first group to begin pilot 
training will be members of the 
class to be graduated this year. 
Those selecting the course will com- 
plete elementary flight instruction 
prior to graduation on June 10, 
begin basic flight training on July 
5, and, if successful, receive their 
wings by Nov. 10. They will be 
commissioned in branches other 
than the Air Corps upon gradua- 
tion, but will be transferred to the 
Air Corps when they have won 
their wings. 

Cadets taking the course 
year, however, will complete 
entire flight training at the Aca- 
demy, and on graduation be com- 
missioned as Air Corps officers. 

Reflecting the new emphasis on 
the importance of flight training at 
West Point, Lt. Col. J. M. Weikert, 
Academy air officer, has been placed 
on the academic board. 


Flight Grade Studied 


Meanwhile, in Washington the 
possibility of eliminating the en- 
listed grade of flight sergeant from 
the Air Corps training program and 
abolishing the aviation student pilot 
and navigator’s course is under se- 
rious consideration. 

The aviation student program, it 
is reported, has been adjudged in- 
adequate in providing the unlimited 
personnel hoped for when the pro- 
gram was initiated and flight train- 
ing opened to enlisted men who 
lacked the qualifications to become 
aviation cadets. However, with the 
successive lowering of cadet re- 
quirements, the Air Corps finds it- 
self with two parallel flight courses 
—one by which an enlisted man can 
become an officer, the other only 
a non-commissioned officer. 

Since requirements for the two 
courses are now almost identical, 
officials regard it likely that the 
aviation student courses will be 
dropped, and all personnel and fa- 
cilities made available to the avia- 
tion cadet program. 

ee 
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Air Marking Halted 


By order of the War Dept., no 
new air markings are being installed 





War Dept. Plans Air Force of 2,000,000 


in the U. S. and all markers 1% 
miles inland from the coast] 


nes are 
being screened so as not to guide 
enemy pilots to their target 
Mrs. Blanche Noyes, who has con. 
ducted the CAA air-marking cam. 
paign across the country, is now 
arranging with local organizations 
in the coastal areas for the use of 


temporary coverings that will pre. 
serve the markers for future use 


Paratroop Progress 


War Dept. officials report favor. 
ably on the recently innovated plan 
for obtaining paratroop personnel 
from civilian life as well as from 
replacement centers. More than 
enough men are enlisting for the 
Provisional Parachute Group School 
at Ft. Benning, Ga., under the new 
18-30 age limits for candidates 
Civilian applicants are sent to re- 
placement training centers for a 
three-month processing course, then 
transferred to the Infantry’s jump- 
ing corps at Ft. Benning. 


Flivvers Redesignated 


Several series of observation 
planes have been redesignated as 
liaison planes by the War Dept, 
and the term “Liaison” rather than 
“Observation” will be used for fu- 
ture type of light, short range, gen- 
erally unarmed aircraft. Thus the 
O-49 Stinson becomes the L-49, the 
O-57 Taylorcraft becomes the L-57, 
while the O-58 Aeronca and 0-59 
Piper will hereafter be known as 
the L-58 and L-59 respectively. 


Naval ‘Swamp Bug’ 


Latest addition in equipment at 
the Navy’s Corpus Christi, Tex., air 
station is the “Swamp Bug,” a cater- 
pillar-type amphibian tank suitable 
for use in shallow water and marsh 
lands for rescue and salvage work. 


The machine carries 10 men, div- 
ing equipment, cranes for lifting 
planes, and a complete line of 
emergency tools. The “Bug,” 20 feet 
long and eight feet wide, weighs 
four tons, and can travel at speed of 
10 mph. An endless caterpillar 
tread, with angled flat cross pieced 
irons, serves as a propeller. 


Army Names New F ields 


Two new airfields in the West 
Coast Air Corps Training Center 
have recently been named by the 
War Dept. The basic flying school 
at Bakersfield, Cal., has been desig- 
nated Minter Field in honor of Ist 
Lt. Hugh C. Minter who died July 
8, 1932, as result of a plane accident, 
while an advanced flying school 
near Higley, Ariz., has been named 
Williams Field, honoring Ist Lt 
Charles L. Williams who likewise 
died from an air accident July 2, 
1927. 
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DELCO 


Explosion-Resistant Engine Pump Motor 


The fast fighter and pursuit planes of and other Delco explosion-resistant 
today no longer depend on the pilot’s motors for aircraft fuel pump applica- 
right arm for fuel pressure for starting tions conform to the latest military air- 
and emergencies. Manual operation has craft requirements. They are lightweight, 


been replaced by pumps driven by 


compact, dependable. 
lightweight, dependable electric motors 


. a mechanical source that conserves Delco Products’ engineering, research and 
the pilot’s strength and releases his manufacturing facilities are ‘‘on call’’ 
attention for other matters. to give manufacturers every assistance in 
Already coming off the line in volume the solution of electric motor problems 


for aircraft applications. 
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Taylor Proposes 
Flivver Fleets for 
100-Ft. Altitudes 


By Irvine H. Taytor 


Secretary, Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce of America Inc. 


IBLICAL history recounts 

that the ancient Egyptians 
were plagued with a swarm of 
locusts which devastated 
everything in its path. In more 
recent times oriental countries 
have witnessed and battled, 
without success, onrushing 
clouds of the hopping, flying 
insects that have left a 
scorched earth in their wake. 
To the eyes of the far-seeing 
now appears the vanguard of a 
new aerial purge moving over 
the horizon as a counter-plague 
to combat the greatest enemy 
of civilized man, the Axis 
blight. This is the light air- 
plane, known the country over 
/ as the “Grasshopper.” 

It is inherent in humans to resist 
change. This is less true of the 
pioneering peoples of the Western 
Hemisphere than of those in the 
. “old” world, but to a menacing ex- 
tent this state of inertia is present 
/ in our midst, and most threaten- 
ingly so in the higher strata of our 
military command. The long record 

of military successes in the present 
’ war, practically all thus far entered 
on the Axis side of the ledger, are 
attributable to the element of sur- 
. prise. 


New Methods Cited 


Unorthodox methods of strategy 
, were undertaken with energy, and 
succeeded—the Maginot Line was 
, flanked; Pearl Harbor was attacked. 
The Axis seized the initiative with 
invasion gliders and large-scale in- 
, vasion by paratroops. 

It must be patent to military ex- 
perts that, without the element of 
surprise, such moves would have 
jheld but dubious possibilities of 
; success. Those moves were made. 
| They are not likely to be attempted 
l again because it is to be assumed, 
|adequate defensive measures have 
|been developed. Periodically the 
propaganda machines of belligerent 
igovernments start circulating re- 
|ports that their enemies are about 
jto be confronted with a new war 
}weapon against which there can 
be no defense. 

The lethal weapon “alchemist” 
has, thus far in World War II, fal- 
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len far short of fulfilling the ex- 
pectations of his propaganda de- 
partment. However, it is the con- 
viction of a great many aviation 
laymen that the U. S. has the long- 
sought-for weapon of defense and 
offense readily at hand in the 
“Grasshopper” plane—it is no de- 
fense secret since it has long been 
in public evidence and its military 
usefulness has been shouted from 
the housetops. 

The laymen who so strenuously 
urge the more extensive defense 
acceptance of this aerial weapon 
do not claim to possess superior 
knowledge of military matters. 
However, like the civilian inventors 
or advocates of any type of weapon, 
these laymen hold to their convic- 
tion and insistently press their ar- 
gument that the U. S. has at its 
command a new aerial force that, 
almost overnight, could per- 
manently place the balance of air- 
power in the hands of the United 
Nations. 


Civil aviation, the pilots and the 
makers of lightplanes, persists in 





Swarms of ‘Grasshoppers’ Seen 


As U.S. Scorched-Earth Weapon 


the belief that lightplanes possess 
a high potential of defensive and 
offensive military value. This be- 
lief has been strengthened by ob- 
serving what a handful of “Grass- 
hoppers” accomplished during the 
performance of thousands of mili- 
tary missions while flying some 
400,000 miles in the Army’s man- 
euvers last year. 

Ground force and even some Air 
Force officers who observed the 
military trials of these little ships, 
have been insistent, both vocally 
and in their written reports, in their 
praise. 

The Army’s field maneuvers dur- 
ing the closing days of our belliger- 
ent neutrality presumably were in- 
tended to serve as a gruelling test 
of our armed forces, their equip- 
ment and methods of warfare. The 
“Grasshopper” supporters—many of 
them converts from the ranks of 
those who believed that only “hot” 
ships can be accepted as airplanes, 
in the military sense—know what 
the little 65 to 100 horse power, 
100-mile-an-hour planes can do in 
this war. 


Established Proof 


As far as is known the lightplane 
has proved itself beyond a question 
of doubt in every military test to 
which it has been subjected, but 
high vulnerability of the “Grass- 
hopper” is claimed by the opposi- 
tion. This point could easily be 
settled by pitting any type of com- 
bat ship equipped with a camera 
gun against one or several light- 
planes in the hands of competent 
pilots. Hedge-hopping at altitudes 
as low as 100 feet, the “Grasshopper” 
would seem to offer a very dubious 
target for the combat ship which, 
diving in at high speed, cannot 
safely or effectively operate close 
to the ground. 

So sure of their ground are cer- 
tain lightplane pilots that they have 
offered, in all seriousness, to be 
“guinea pigs” against a fighter plane 
using real bullets. 








Grasshopper Pin 
Worn by All Who Believe 


When the changing pattern of 
war called for motorization of the 
cavalry, was there strenuous op. 
position? When the little “Jeep” 
was offered, was it ridiculed be. 
cause it hadn’t been tried before? 
Why, then, this opposition to the 
“Grasshopper,” the “Flying Jeep?” 

Many unsupported reasons have 
been offered and when these have 
failed to stem the advance of the 
oncoming “Grasshopper,” dilatory 
procurement procedure was under- 
taken. 

It is now claimed that the 20-odd 
lightplane plants are urgently 
needed for the building of experi- 
mental gliders, assembly of “ap- 
proved” military aircraft or sub- 
assemblies for these. Little con- 
sideration is given to the fact that 
conversion of lightplane plants for 
such new work is, in most cases as 
extensive an undertaking as the 
conversion of an automobile plant 
unit of similar dimensions. 


Further Criticism 


Then, still discounting the mili- 
tary value of the product, it is 
charged that lightplane production 
would make serious inroads into 
deficient supplies of critical ma- 
terials. The fabric, steel tubing and 
spruce, which are the principal 
components of the flivver planes, are 
not critically required for other 
phases of the defense program. 

A lightnlane airframe requires 
an average of about 70 pounds of 
scarce aluminum, much of which 
comes from the scrap pile or other 
secondary sources which cannot be 
drawn on for the construction of ad- 
vanced military types of planes. 
As to the argument that an active 
lightplane industry is a_ serious 
drain on the diminishing supplies 
of aircraft workers, this is refuted 
by the fact that the few thousand 
workers in the several lightplane 
plants would probably produce but 
a few hundred with sufficient skill 
to take places along the bomber 
production line. 

The military utility of the “Grass- 
hopper” for observation, courier 
service, liaison, fire control and 
similar work behind the lines has 
been demonstrated beyond a ques- 
tion of doubt under conditions of 
simulated warfare. The offensive 

(Turn to page 14) 
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Airport Rules Called Big Blow to CAP 


War Regulations 
Reported Closing 
Many Airfields 


ONTRARY TO reports 
from the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration that the new 
airport regulations, effective 
Feb. 15, have not measurably 
disturbed civil aviation activi- 
ties, high Civil Air Patrol 
officials question by AMERICAN 
Aviation have described the 
stringent airport rules as the 
biggest blow yet received by 
CAP in its effort to organize 
civilian pilots for defense work. 
Faced with the added ex- 
pense of providing 24-hour 
guard and keeping detailed ac- 
counts of flight clearances in 
order to obtain CAA approval 
for wartime operation, airports 
in some states have shut down 
in wholesale numbers, accord- 


closing in wartime. These closings 


were, in sum, more a matter of 
economics and priorities than of 
regulations. 


“There has been the usual quota 
of letters asking for interpretation 
of the rules. That is to be expected. 
The general feeling is that the rules 
are not as tough as had been antici- 
pated and that, with the aid of pres- 
ent personnel and the Civil Air 
Patrol, most ports will carry on, 
doing their utmost to forward the 
total war effort.” 

No estimate is yet available on 
the total number of airports closed 
since Feb. 15, but it is believed to 
be considerable. Although as in- 
dicated, there is some disagreement 
regarding the effect of the new air- 
port rules, there is general agree- 
ment among officials that civil avia- 
tion must expect strict federal con- 
trol while it is proving its ability 
to continue in wartime without un- 
due conflict with military needs 
and without the risk of subversive 
use of private craft. 


Rules May Be Eased 


After private fliers are well or- 
ganized and accustomed to operat- 
ing under wartime conditions, it is 
hoped that the now drastic regula- 





Texas Governor and CAP Leaders 
Conference Ends Confusion for Civil Pilots* 


ing to information received by 
CAP from around the country. 
A principal effect of these air- 
port closings, it is explained, 
has been to introduce skepti- 
cism concerning the role of 
CAP, for how can there be 
flights—even on defense mis- 
sions—without airfields? 

From the CAA, however, comes 
word that the new airport regula- 
tions have been generally well re- 
ceived, with a minimum of dissat- 
isfaction expressed by airport oper- 
ators. 

In a special statement prepared 
for AMERICAN Aviation, Acting Civil 
Aeronautics Administrator Charles 
I. Stanton points out that “word 
from the field, with which we are 
in close touch, indicates that airport 
managers have received the new 
regulations with a minimum of 
confusion and grousing, and no real 
complaints. A number of small 
ports have closed or plan to close, 
but their managers indicated gen- 
erally that they had anticipated 


tions may be somewhat relaxed, 
but there is no assurance of that. 

Meanwhile, the CAA suggestion 
that CAP personnel be deputized 
to serve as airport guards has not 
met with unqualified approval at 
CAP headquarters. Intent for the 
time being in enrolling pilots first, 
CAP officials consider airport guard- 
ing as a duty more properly per- 
formed by a different federal 
agency, such as the Works Proiect 
Administration which already has 
an adequate decentralized staff to 
do the job. CAP personnel, how- 
ever, are expected to accept the 
task at many airfields. 

Early estimate that CAP may 
eventually embrace a total mem- 
bership of some 250,000 is being 
gradually revised downward, since 
the feeling has grown that such a 
large group would be rather un- 
wieldly and difficult to discipline 
properly, for a long time to come. 





Gov. Coke Stevenson of Texas; 
. \. *. Curry, CAP national com- 
mander; Adj. Gen. J. Watt Page of the Texas 
National Guard; and Maj. Reed G. Landis. air aide 
in Office of Civilian Defense. Out of 
ference came a CAP 
of 


* Left to right, 
Gen. John 


merger of 
nse ward comprised 
Texas pilots and students. Prior to the merger 


an over-lapping of agencies threatencd. 


Community Support for Civil Air Patrol 


Morris Plan Donates Aeronca to Ft. Wayne Unit* 


Thus, for example, a total of 40,- 
000 well trained pilots instead of 
the potential of more than 100,000 
is considered by some as a good 
mark toward which to strive. 

The ultimate number of pilots en- 
rolled, it is explained, will be used 
to determine how many mechanics, 
meteorologists and other ground 
personnel are needed. This proced- 
ure of enlisting personnel by types 
of skill gradually rather than all 
at the same time is not expected to 
delay the CAP program, since 
many details are yet to be worked 
out with the War Dept. before the 
plan is in full operation. 


Effect of Secrecy 


A serious handicap in the or- 
ganizational effort has been the sec- 
recy to which CAP is bound in the 
handling of initial missions for the 
military services. The disclosure 
of accomplishments to win enlist- 
ments would doom the program to 
failure, since in most instances 
strict secrecy is required by the 
military in the national interest. 

To date, six training directives 
have been issued to CAP members 
on the subjects of military courtesy 
and discipline, infantry drill regu- 
lations for foot troops without arms, 
local civilian defense familiarization, 
first aid, interior guard duty and 
defense against gas. 

Eight new directives are reported 


by Col. Harry H. Blee, training 
and operations officer, to be in 
preparation. These, to be for- 


warded as rapidly as completed, 
cover flight training missions, ter- 
rain familiarization, aerial naviga- 
tion, meteorology, observation and 
reconnaissance aviation, crash pro- 
cedure, airport protection, and mili- 
tary leadership and command. 

To.end rumors common in many 
localities, Earle L. Johnson, CAP 
executive officer, has sent a special 
directive to all field offices remind- 
ing CAP organizers not to suggest 
that CAP membership is necessary 
for civilian pilots to fly under pres- 
ent wartime regulations. 


Low Army Death Rate 


Automobile accidents were the 
leading cause of deaths in the Army 
for the 12 months ending last June 
30, according to Maj. Gen. James C. 
Magee, Army surgeon general. Air 
transport mishaps ranked second. 
The Army’s death rate during the 
period was its lowest in peacetime— 
2.8 in 1,000. 





300% Rise Needed 

Nearly one-third of the en- 
tire rise in total industrial 
output this year will occur in 
the aircraft industry, ac- 
cording to Dept. of Com- 
merce forecast. If the 60,000- 
plane objective for this year 
is reached, the 1942 aircraft 
production index will aver- 
age just about four times 
last year’s index—a 300% in- 
crease in terms of manhours 
of output. 











Army Urges Caution 


At Accident Scenes 


WAR DEPT. has advised unau- 
thorized persons to observe a hands 
off policy when military aircraft, 
friendly or hostile, are forced down 
or crash in civilian areas, since such 
planes may be carrying live bombs 
or ammunition. Non-military per- 
sons should report military plane 
accidents at once to the police, 
sheriff, or other local law-enforce- 
ment authority. 

Police authorities, or in their ab- 
sence, civilians observing an acci- 
dent, are requested to notify the 
nearest Air Force station, or detach- 
ment, giving as much of the follow- 
ing information as possible: exact 
location of airplane, status of air- 
plane and personnel, time of acci- 
dent, name and address of the per- 
son making the report, and a state- 
ment as to whether a guard can be 
provided to protect the plane and 
scene until the arrival of military 
personnel. 

While awaiting military relief 
after reporting the mishap, local po- 
lice or civilians, it is suggested, can 
best cooperate by providing the 
necessary guard to make certain 
that no one moves any part of the 
plane or its equipment, by obtaining 
the mames and addresses of any 
witnesses for the investigating au- 
thorities, and by assisting injured 
crew members. 





*in recent ceremony at Smith Field Municipal 
Airport, Ft. Wayne, tnd., officials of Morris Pian 


compeny turned over a new Aeronca to tocal 
eroup for CAP work Shown in picture are 
Grace D Binder, executive vice president; Harry 
A. Pe » President; Clinton 8. Wilson, vice 
President; and James Studer, director of public 
relations, all Morris Pian officials; Dr. Seaumont 
S. Cornell, CAP Group 3 commander, anc Richard 
S. Teepie, CAP executive officer. 
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Nelson Jumps Aircraft’s Priority 


(Continued from page 1) 


Rating 





gram of war goods is necessary,” and he called for an “intelligent 
reclassification of all things in the war production program, in- 
cluding readjustments in the present A-l-a group.” 

The changes in industrial strategy promised by Nelson to 
achieve a balanced program of war goods are expected to be 
guided by the equipment demands of the United Nations fight- 


ing the Axis around the world. 


Washington circles, impressed by 
the production chief’s quick action, 
are confident that plane production 
will be given a substantially im- 
proved position in the future war 
scheme—since the greatest need of 
the moment on all fighting fronts is 
for aircraft. 

The new A-l-a rating for plane 
materials has met with general ap- 
proval of the aircraft industry, 
although certain battleships are still 
rated higher with the AA ovriority. 

A special Materials Procurement 
Conference called by the Chamber 
in St. Louis Jan. 15-16 discussed the 
impending shortages of critical ma- 
terials and immediately formed 
regional committees to work with 
government agencies in an attempt 
to clear the way for all-out produc- 
tion. It became evident, however, 
that most difficulties were inherent 
in the obsolete priorities system then 
in effect. 


Need Recognized 


The need for such an allocation 
has already been recognized by 
Nelson, in his assurance that “a 
plan would be established for di- 
rect allocation by the government 
of materials needed for all arma- 
ments that have top priority rating.” 

Much of the success of the air- 
craft industry in meeting the two- 
year 185,000-plane goal set by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will depend on how 
freely the allocation method will 
keep critical materials flowing. 

Important element in a fluid pri- 
ority system will be the success in 
obtaining the AA rating for critical 
items whenever a serious bottle- 
neck threatens. 

Meanwhile, on Capitol Hill Amer- 
IcAN AVIATION’s story inspired agi- 
tation for an even higher rating for 
aviation than A-1l-a. 

In a strongly worded statement 
asserting that the aircraft industry 
should have higher priority rating 
than both tanks and ships, Rep. 
Dow Harter (D., Ohio) declared 
that A-1l-a for aircraft is a “joker”, 
since “the A-l-a priority class is 
already filled up with hundreds of 
articles.” 

Harter, who is chairman of the 
House Military Affairs Committee’s 
special subcommittee on aviation, 
described himself as 
perturbed over reports that air- 
craft industries are not obtaining 
priorities on materials.” 

The Ohio congressman, in a spir- 
ited plea on the House floor Feb. 
18, demanded first consideration for 
everything going into the construc- 
tion of warplanes. 

“It is incomprehensible,” he said, 
“that men charged with the direc- 
_ tion of our war effort, in view of 
the experience in every theater of 


war, should place priorities for air- 
craft behind any priorities whatso- 
ever. 

“Every aircraft manufacturer in 
the nation is expanding plant fa- 
cilities, and with huge new plants 
scheduled to open this year, the 
aircraft industry is faced with in- 
numerable pending shortages of ma- 
terials because of the lack of fore- 
sight on priorities here in Wash- 
ington. 

“Apparently control is still in the 
hands of those who think in terms 
of battleships and ground equip- 
ment. 

“How under the sun are we ever 
going to win this war unless we can 
clear the skies of enemy aircraft 
so that our Navy can convoy the 
necessary troops, tanks, arms and 
equipment to the end that we may 
push the enemy out of the territory 
he has overrun? 

“The material shortage has be- 
come acute with some of the air- 
plane companies. It is remarkable 
that they are producing so much 
in view of the situation which con- 
fronts them. Up until vesterday the 
priority rating given aircraft placed 
it behind the bulk of the Navy 
program, behind battleships, behind 
tanks, behind trucks and a host of 
other war items. 

“Let me warn Congress and the 
American people that the A-1l-a pri- 
ority finally given the aircraft in- 
dustry yesterday will be of little 
avail unless aircraft manufacturers 
are given preference over many of 
the items to which a similar rating 
has been granted. A-l-a is com- 
pletely overloaded. 

‘Hundreds’ in A-l-a 

“We are informed hundreds of 
items have A-l-a priority. If this 
is true, aircraft should have a triple 
A-l-a rating.” 

In addition to these statements 
made by Harter in the House, his 


Cave of the Winds 
Lockheed’s New Wind Tunnel 
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One Magic Carpet 


special investigating committee dis- 
patched a letter to President Roose- 
velt, Nelson, the Secretary of War 
and the Army Chief of Staff re- 
flecting the attitude of the group 
that maximum possible output of 
planes should be put above all other 
considerations, and demanding an 
answer as to why this could not be 
done. No replies had been received 
up to Feb. 25 

While the pressing needs of war 
for planes and more planes may 
yet make the Triple A rating urged 
by Harter desirable, a more moder- 
ate view is that for the present 
A-l-a should suffice, if there is 
proper direct allocation of materials 
among those in that category. 

Belief is spreading that WPB will 
allow nothing to interfere with the 
four-engine bomber program, now 
that these big planes are at last 
recognized as of prime importance 
in warfare. 

Moreover, it is conceded by some 
aviation supporters that at some 
particular phase of the war effort 
some other military equipment may 
be needed more than pursuits, in- 
terceptors, and combat planes other 
than the large bombers. For illus- 
tration, it is pointed out that it 
would be unwise to turn out masses 
of short-range warplanes, at the ex- 
pense of surface transports, if there 
is not adequate means of trans- 
porting them, together with pilots, 
ammunition and supplies to the dis- 
tant combat areas. 

Clearly what is needed is the 
“balanced program of war goods” 
which Nelson has set as his produc- 
tion goal, and air experts are hoping 
that aviation’s interest can be served 
with A-l-a, plus AA ratings when 
needed 

Nelson’s prompt action is in- 
terpreted by experienced Washing- 
ton observers as indicating he had 
not realized the seriousness of the 
aviation situation until he read 
the widely publicized article in 
AMERICAN AVIATION. 

A reporter for a New York news- 


paper confronted Nelson with 
copy of the magazine on Feb, 
shortly before an Army and WV 
Munitions Board meeting. Ne} 
would not comment publicly on 
article but insisted on keeping 
for further study. His actions 
the next few hours gave ample 
dence of his study. 

At his short press confe 
the next day he said he was 
action on his own authority as } 
chairman, implying that the M 
tions Board may not even 
have recognized aviation’s need 
A-1-a. 

Nelson took care to emph 
that the previous difference in 
orities between ships-tanks and 
planes was mainly “psycholog 
and that he hoped to remove 

“psychological barrier” which 
lower ratings had created in 
aviation industry. 


The Munitions Board had 
attempting to prevent an a 
crowding of the A-l-a classi 
tion, he said, adding that a nur 
of critical materials were being 
located to aircraft companies 
WPB according to need, regard 
of whether they had top A-l-a 
ing. 


‘Psychological Push’ 


The WPB chairman pointed ¢ 
that an increase in rating for 
craft probably would not ine 
the amount of materials avai 
but that it would provide “a pay 
chological push” so that the P 
dent’s goal of 60,000 planes og 
be attained this year. He said he 
wanted to do everything possible 
insure achievement of the P 
dent’s war production goals. 

Nelson’s remark about prey 
priority difficulties being la 
“psychological” is considered by 
many to have been made 
tongue in cheek, since his Pr 
correction of the inequitable pri- 
orities system suggests awareness 
of the real problems involved. 

Copies of the official new A-la 
directive were air-mailed by the 
WPB Aircraft Branch to 119 fim 
eligible for the rating on Feb. 2) 
less than a week after Nelson de 
clared he would place aircraft ma- 
terials in the top priority category. 
WPB officials are admittedly proud 
of the swiftness with which the new 
rating was placed in effect, since 
such a short time lag between at 
informal announcement and official 
action is considered unusual in 
government agencies, even in wal- 
time. 

Newspapers which joined AMER 
CAN AVIATION in giving wide dis 
tribution to the story were the New 
York Herald Tribune (one of whos 
reporters gave Nelson a copy of the 
magazine), the Los Angeles Times, 
with a front page blast, the Chi- 
cago Tribune, Washington Times- 
Herald. Washington Post, and De- 
troit Evening Times. The radid 
news commentator Baukhage re- 
ported the story on a national net+ 
work. The current issues of Ti 
and Newsweek magazines also 
viewed the story. 
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The Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police symbolize that perfection ) eroun: 
of surveillance and orderliness = 
which is also evident in Adel 
equipment. Both reflect the 


one word: “Dependability”. 
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War Production Board 





FIELD OFFICE DIRECTORY of regional branches is issued by Bureau of Field 
Overations. (Request Field Office Directory). A new Contract Distribution office 
is opened at Ft. Smith, Ark. 


PRIORITIES CRITICAL LIST IS ABOLISHED by Priorities Regulation No. 6 
but the Defense Housing Critical List is not affected. (WPBB 195). 


DELIVERIES OF AIRLINE SUPPLIES IS SPEEDED by a special interpretation 
of Preference Rating Order P-47. “‘Some suppliers have been refusing to make 
deliveries to airlines, to whom the benefit of the order has been extended, of any 
material not essential to actual flight,"" WPB states. 

Order P-47, issued in September, provided preference for “aircraft and equip- 
ment.” WPB now makes plain that this phrase “includes not only aircraft them- 
selves, and engines, propellers and other articles physically incorporated into 
aircraft, but also equipment used in the operation of an air carrier engaged in 
air transportation. Hence the Division of Industry Operations from time to time 
assigns preference ratings not only to repair parts, but also to such articles as 
ground radios, tools, essential office machinery, etc., which it is necessary for an 
air carrier to acquire in order to keep the equipment which it uses in its operations 
in a sound working condition, even though such articles are employed by it at 
its terminals or airports and do not enter into the airplanes which it flies.” 


The airline is required to apply to the Division on Form PD-96 for specific 
authorization before it may apply the preference rating granted by the order. If 
the Division thereafter grants a preference rating to a particular item, any 
supplier with whom a purchase order for the item is placed must accept the 
order in accordance with provisions of Priorities Regulation No. 1. (WPB 207). 


SEGREGATION OF ALL GRADES OF ALUMINUM ALLOY SCRAP, as required 
by recent order, “is not intended to interfere with the normal and useful 
functions of the scrap dealer, but to center responsibility for proper segregation 
in the plant generating the scrap. . . There is nothing in the order to prevent 
any plant which accumulates segregated scrap in any form from making what- 
ever arrangements it chooses with a dealer for the transportation, warehousing 
and packing of scrap material for the account of the plant. However, the order 
specifically provides that segregation shall be performed by the plant generating 
the scrap. . . Collection of scrap outside of plants continues to be a function 
of the dealer. (WPB 192). 


MATERIAL FOR RADIOSONDES remains on an A-l-d rating to Apr. 30, instead 
of Feb. 28, expiration of original P-38 order. (WPB 255). 


BULLETIN ON JOB INSTRUCTOR TRAINING, six pages, is available. 


CONTROL OF THE NATION’S ENTIRE RAW SILK SUPPLY is acquired by 
WPB under an amendment to Silk Order M-22, in order to protect raw materials 
for future manufacture of parachutes. All sales of raw silk are made to or by 
Defense Supplies Corp., which will determine distribution to be made to para- 
chute manufacturers. “After Mar. 1 no silk may be used in manufacture of para- 
chutes until the grade and type has been approved by DSC, to make sure that 
certain top grade silks are conserved for the canopies of parachutes and are 
not used in the shroud lines or in the cores of shroud lines.” (WPB 183). 


A-1-A PRIORITY RATING FOR MILITARY AIRCRAFT, Preference Rating Order 
P-109, is copied in full in mimeographed announcement No. WPB 294. (See story 
elsewhere in this issue of AMERICAN AVIATION). 


COMPLETE ALLOCATION CONTROL OVER ALUMINUM is provided in sup- 
plementary order consolidating previous announcements. (WPB 247). 


RESTRICTION OF LIGHTPLANES TO GOVERNMENT SALES ONLY is out- 
lined by Limitation Order L-48. (See story elsewhere in this issue). WPB 252. 


INJUNCTION CHARGES ILLEGAL SALES OF METALS: WPB has obtained an 
order temporarily suspending operations in cadmium and nickel by Chicago Alloy 
Products Co., pending hearing on an injunction. WPB asks to inspect firm’s 
records to prove federal charges of deals “without priority sanction and at prices 
far in excess of the maximum prices established by OPA.” Officials of the company 
“persistently” refused WPB requests for permission to inspect plant premises, 
books, or records. (WPB 218). 


MANUFACTURER CANNOT OBTAIN RIGHT TO ANOTHER’S QUOTA: “Manu- 
facturers whose production has been limited by a WPB order cannot increase 
their production by buying or otherwise obtaining the right to use the quota 
which has been assigned to another manufacturer in the same field without re- 
ceiving express permission of the Director of Industry Operations.” (WPB 256). 


PROCEDURES TO MAKE PRIORITY AID AVAILABLE TO CANADIAN FIRMS 
are outlined, and a U. S. priorities specialist is assigned to the Office of the De- 
partment of Munitions & Supply, Ottawa. Canadian applications for ratings should 
be sent to the Ottawa address, in care of the U. S. Priorities Specialist. When the 
applications are cleared, they will be forwarded to Washington “to be handled 
exactly like all other applications.” (WPB 188). 


WPB’S NEW PLANNING BOARD, announced Feb. 19 by Donald Nelson, estab- 
lished to aid him in deciding matters of policies, comprises Robert R. Nathan as 
chairman (formerly chief, requirements branch, WPB Division of Statistics); 
Thomas C. Blaisdell Jr., assistant director of National Resources Planning Board, 
and Fred Searls Jr., industrial consultant with War Dept.’s Ordnance Branch. 

The new board will call in advisers from industry and labor from time 
time. (WPB 280). 


99° OF APPLICATIONS FOR UNNATURALIZED WORKERS to be allowed 
_to work on secret war production have been granted, says Dr. Will Alexander, 
chief of Minority Groups Branch of WPB’s Labor Division. Employers wishing 
to employ certain aliens on war production should file requests with the branch, 
WPB, Washington, D. C. (WPB 297). 
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Office of Price Administration 





PROCEDURAL REGULATION NO. 1, of 13 mimeographed pages, covers issu- 
ance, protest, and amendment of maximum price regulations under the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942. (Ask for Procedural Regulation No. 1). 





OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 











Securities & Exchange Commission 





NEW RULES FOR MATERIAL DEEMED CONFIDENTIAL: The Commission 
provides for omission or non-public filing of information which would aid the 
enemy. In general, data forbidden for use in newspapers and other publications, 
as set forth by the War Dept. and Office of Censorship, are also included on the 
SEC list. 


Justice Department 





A NEW WAR FRAUDS UNIT under joint jurisdiction of Anti-Trust & Criminal 
Divisions, with appointment of Fowler Hamilton as director, is announced, “to 
undertake a searching study of complaints of collusive bidding, false repre- 
sentations to federal agencies in connection with government contracts, profiteer- 
ing, and all other charges of frauds upon the government in connection with 
the prosecution of the war.” 

The Unit will examine such charges, prosecute those “which prove to be well- 
founded,” and inform the public in those cases where charges are found to be 
without foundation. 

Even though certain practices do not violate present statutes, the Unit will 
bring them to the attention of other government agencies if it is felt abuses 
exist. The Unit will establish a liaison with all other federal agencies con- 
cerned with war production. (Full statement available from Press Informa- 
tion Section, Justice Dept., Washington). 

NEW REGULATIONS GOVERNING RESTRICTED AREAS FOR ALIEN ENEMIES 
are summarized by the Department. Requests should be made to the Press In- 
formation Section, Justice Dept., Washington). 


National Labor Relations Board 


EXAMINER ISSUES REPORT ON FAIRCHILD: Trial examiner recommends in 
intermediate report that Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp., Aircraft Division, 
Hagerstown, Md., cease discouraging membership in UAW-CIO. 

EDWARD G. BUDD CO. REPORT: Trial examiner recommends that Edward 
G. Budd Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, disestablish the Employes’ Representa- 
tion Association. 

UAW CERTIFIED AT VOUGHT-SIKORSKY: Board certifies UAW-CIO as official 
bargaining agent of employes at United Aircraft Corp.’s Vought-Sikorsky Di- 
vision, Stratford, Conn. 





Interstate Commerce Commission 





AMERICAN AIRLINES CASE AGAINST B. & O. DISMISSED: Commission dis- 
misses a case filed by American Airlines Inc. against Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
on the railroad’s rate on used (worn-out) lubricating oil shipped in 1938 and 
1939 from Chicago to Wellsville, N. Y. Complainant contended the rate classifica- 
tion used by the B. & O. was incorrect. 


Labor Department 





EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALE MINORS 16 TO 18 would be permitted by certain 
industries which would be exempted from provisions of Section 1 of Walsh-Healy 
Public Contracts Act. Interested parties have been given until Mar. 2 to show 
cause why such exemption should not be granted. 

Among industries included are: photographic equipment and supplies, surgical 
and scientific instruments, optical instruments, arms and ammunition, electrical 
manufacturers, plastic products, machinery and allied products, fabrication of 
metal products (including non-ferrous metal products). Further information is 
available from Public Relations Section, Labor Dept., Washington, D. C. 

CLOTHES ARE CHANGED ON EMPLOYES’ TIME when workers are free to 
wear their work clothes home, Wage & Hour Administrator T. W. Holland rules. 
Workers required to change clothes on the premises would be considered working 
during that time, however. 


Selective Service System 





NO BLANKET DEFERMENTS will be made, Director Hershey emphasizes again, 
replying to rumors that procedure would be changed to a system similar to that 
during World War I. Only local boards are empowered to defer individuals. 

REVISED STANDARDS FOR TEETH AND EYESIGHT: Official memorandum 
to local boards directs reopening for possible re-classification all registrants here- 
tofore classified in Class I-B or Class IV-F due to deficiencies in teeth or sight. 

The War Dept. has liberalized requirements as follows: 

(a) For general military service in all branches: “Registrants who have no 
disqualifying physical defects except a lack of the required number of teeth .. . 
when, in the opinion of the examining physical, they are well nourished, of 
good musculature, are free of gross dental infections, and have sufficient teeth 
(natural or artificial) to subsist on the Army ration.” 

(b) For general military service in all non-combatant branches: ‘Registrants 
whose visual acuity is below 20/100 but not below 20/200 in each eye without 
glasses if correctible to 20/40 in each eye (The actual possession of suitable glasses 
by an individual is not required for his acceptance under these standards).” 

EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS OF REGISTRANTS: No registrants shall be 
classified IV-F for lack of educational qualifications prior to rejection on such 
grounds by an examining board of the armed forces following final type physical 
examination by such a board, Headquarters ruled. 
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| Taylor Visions Thousands of Grasshoppers 
7 e 
(Continued from page 8) 
i 
efficacy of this slow and low flying dustry in this country, we a 
aerial equipment, hedge-hopping’ see this war’s decision reached jp | 
in vast numbers can be similarly favor of the United Nations g)| 
proven. many fronts because our military | 
As this is written the lightplane commanders had the belated fore. 
industry whose 15 to 25 plants pro- sight to launch a “plague,” way 


duced about 7,000 units in 1941 and 0" Wave, of “Grasshoppers” pack. 
could quickly swing into an annual ‘™*% ? Sune. leaving behind 
output of 20,000 to 30,000 “Grass- 
hoppers,” is rapidly being pushed 
out of existence. The plants are 
either closing up or are being forced 
to accept different “defense” work 
for which they are neither equipped 
nor fully skilled. 

Back of this about-to-be-dis- 
carded potential of a military air- 
craft production which would 
literally blacken the skies are tens 
of thousands of graduates of the 
Civilian Pilot Training Program, 
who cannot meet the requirements 
as pilots of “hot” combat ships, but 
who would be as much at home in 
the “driver’s seat” of a “Grass- 
hopper” as at the family fireside 


a 





Flivvers Reconnoiter 


scorched earth where before had 
moved the Axis might. 
Soon or late, the “Grasshoppers 


a s are coming—not in hundreds but 
The “Grasshopper” agents showed literally, in thousands. Lacking 






up on loan or “drive-it-yourself” proof to the contrary, it is con- 
basis in last year’s Army maneuvers. tended that no enemy nation will 
A few hundred others are now be- ever be able to match our “Grass- 
ing acquired by the Air Forces— hopper” borne divisions of “air in- 
some of these for use by the ground fantry.” Time is short. In the 
forces. words of President Roosevelt, “Lost 

If action is taken immediately, ground can always be regained: 

New Eyes’ for the Army while there is still a lightplane in- time never.” 
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GALLANT MEN 


defending liberty in the skies confident- 
' ly believe that we build the best into 
each Bendix-Scintilla Aircraft Mag- 
neto, Spark Plug and Ignition Switch 
Their confidence inus is the most potent 





incentive to strive for perfection that 
our craftsmen could feel. All the com- 
pulsion which tyranny can enforce 
upon slaves is feeble by comparison 





SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION 
BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
SIDNEY, NEW YORE 
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THE WORLD’S FINEST 
AIRCRAFT IGNITION 
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|| WPB Limits Lightplane Sales, 


Restricts Use of Aluminum 


Order Outlines 
Wartime Rules 


for Industry 
ALE OF new lightplanes to 


civilians for private use 
was virtually barred by War 
Production Board order of Feb. 
17, which outlined the condi- 
tions under which planes of 
less than 500 hp. may be sold 
and at the same time restricted 
the amount of aluminum that 
may be used in their construc- 
tion. 

Since for all practical pur- 
poses the purchase of light- 
planes by civilians has been 
closely regulated for some time, 
principal effect of the new or- 
der sent to 53 manufacturers 
of lightplanes and accessories 
will be largely that of formaliz- 
ing the procedures under which 
the lightplane industry is to 
function in the war program. 

The order limiting all future sales 
to government agencies, U. S. war 
allies, and purchasers who are able 
to obtain special approval from the 
WPB director of industry opera- 
tions, assures availability of light- 
planes for participants in the Ci- 
vilian Pilot Training Program and 
the Civil Air Patrol. 

With the private market for light- 
planes frozen for the duration, some 
encouragement for lightplane man- 
ufacturers is found in the WPB 
official release which notes that “the 
Army and Navy will require large 
numbers of light aircraft in the im- 
mediate future, and that additional 
quantities will be needed for the 
CAP, the CPTP, and various state 
guard units.” There will be no 
limitations on the sale of light craft 
to these groups. 


Defense Restriction 


Any member of the CAP, CPTP 
and state guard units must guaran- 
tee, however, that any new light- 








These Will Soon Be Seen at Many Airports 
Aeronca Converts to Produce the New Mercy Ship 


plane purchased is intended solely 
for use in connection with defense 
activities, and must further agree 
to retain the plane until not less 
than 300 hours of flight have been 
logged. 

In recent weeks the Army has 
ordered hundreds of lightplanes 
from Piper, Aeronca and Taylor- 
craft and more quantity purchases 
for military purposes are expected 
shortly as a result of growing ap- 
preciation of the military yalue of 
puddle-jumpers. 

Although most of the leading 
lightplane manufacturers have al- 
ready gone into extensive subcon- 
tracting to compensate for the 
throttled private plane market, cur- 
rent military orders, it is believed, 
will enable the firms to maintain at 
least a part of their peacetime pro- 
ductive capacity for lightplanes. 

Planes affected by the new WPB 
order were defined as “all new air- 
craft using an engine or engines of 
less than 500 hp in the aggregate 
which were completed on or after 
Oct. 1, 1941, and which have been 
flown less than 100 hours.” 

To preserve aluminum for mili- 
tary craft, the decree prohibits en- 
tirely the manufacture of all-alu- 
minum lightplanes, a provision af- 
fecting, however, only one or two 
existing producers. 


Aluminum Limited 


Also prohibited from the date of 
the order, Feb. 17, is the manufac- 
ture of aluminum-ribbed _light- 
planes containing in the airframe 





maneuvers. 








Army Buys Many Lightplanes 


The War Dept. within the past few weeks has ordered “hun- 
dreds” of lightplanes for liaison and observation service with 
ground forces, as predicted in these pages last Oct. 1, after the 
“grasshoppers” had proved their military utility in the fall Army 


Exact number of lightplanes being purchased is considered con- 
fidential by military censors, and hence cannot be disclosed here. 
However, the recent orders have been described as sufficient to 
keep Piper, Aeronca, and Taylorcraft turning out their ships 
at low production rate for several weeks. 

More orders for lightplanes are expected to be placed by the 
military services in the near future. 
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aluminum in excess of 18% of the 
airframe weight; or any light craft 
which has non-aluminum ribs and 
which contains in its airframe alu- 
minum exceeding 12% of the total 
airframe weight. 

After Sept. 1, 1942, no company 
will be permitted to manufacture 
any lightplanes containing in its 
airframe more than 12% of alumi- 
num, regardless of whether the 
craft has aluminum ribs. 

These production restrictions, like 
the sales provisions, do not apply 
to planes turned out for the Army, 
Navy, foreign countries, and pur- 
chasers in a delivery schedule ap- 
proved by the Joint Aircraft Com- 
mittee. 

Supplemental orders on main- 
tenance parts and on aircraft tires 
are expected to be issued soon so 
that planes may be kept in good 
operating condition. 


Princeton Establishes 


Aero Engineering Dept. 


A NEW department of aeronau- 
tical engineering in the School of 
Engineering has been established at 
Princeton University under the di- 
rection of Daniel Sayre, writer and 
editor of aviation news and formerly 
with the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Dr. Harold W. Dodds, Princeton 
president, said the department will 
begin at once its two-fold program 
of instruction and research. Most 
of the physical equipment needed 
for such a center of aeronautical re- 
search has already been installed 
and additional apparatus will be 
arranged for as soon as possible. 


Navy Picks Two Schools 
for Pre-Flight Training 


Two of the four universities whose 
facilities will be leased by the Navy 
Dept. for intensive pre-flight train- 
ing under the new 30,000 pilots a 
year program have been selected, 
with choice of the others expected 
to be reported shortly. The Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens, Ga., has 
been picked for pre-flight training 
in the South, and the University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, has been selected 
for the Middle West. 


[ Defense] 


Air Schools Speed 
Training Activities 


RESPONDING to wartime need 
for speeding up essential training 
activities, aviation schools are 


swinging to new  six-day-week 
schedules. 

Students at Boeing School of 
Aeronautics, Oakland, Cal., have 
voted to attend classes six days 
a week, instead of five, short- 
ening the school terms from 12 
to 10 weeks without decreasing 
the total number of study hours. 


The usual summer vacations have 
been eliminated, so that under 
the new set-up those previously 
scheduled to graduate on Dec. 19, 
will be ready for defense employ- 
ment or military service Oct. 10. 

Spartan School of Aeronautics, 
Tulsa, Okla,, has also placed its 
civilian training on a six-day-week 
basis in order to give the same in- 
struction in shorter period of time. 

Embry-Riddle School of Aviation, 
Miami, Fla., has extended the length 
of daily sessions to save some two 
weeks on a three-month course, 
with proportionate time-saving on 
longer courses. The school is now 
on a six-day schedule which will 
be advanced to seven days shortly. 

To make its men available for 
defense work more quickly, Casey 
Jones School of Aeronautics, New- 
ark, N. J., has put its day session 
master mechanics program on an 
intensified eight-hour-day, six-day- 
week schedule. 











DEPENDABLE 
.. because Unele Sam 
wants it that way! 


Commercial aviation is judged indispens- 
able to America’s wortime activities. By 


priority, U. S. airlines are receiving nec- 
essary ports, instruments and 


accessories for operation os usual. Braniff 


engines, 


service between Chicago and the Texas 
Gulf can be depended upon — because 
Uncle Sam wants it thot way 


BRANIFF 
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HOSPITALITY ON WINGS 


OPERATED IN THE INTERESTS OF COMMERCE, 
THE POSTAL SERVICE AND NATIONAL DEFENSS 
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Army to Ban East Coast Flying 


American 





Army's Air Defense Zones 





Areas extend 150 miles in- 
land from Atlantic and Pacific 
Coasts and 175 to 200 miles 


seaward therefrom. 
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NOTHER blow is about to fall 

on the battered form of U. S. 
civil aviation as, at this writing, the 
War Dept. progresses with its plan 
for grounding all civilian flying—ex- 
cept regular airline service—along 
the entire East Coast. While official 
announcement of the decision to 
force civil flying inland has not yet 
been made, the new ban is expected 
to be placed in effect shortly as a 
national defense measure. 

Unlike the 150-mile stfip on the 
West Coast in which civilian flying 
has been barred since last Decem- 
ber, the East Coast restricted zone 
will vary considerably in depth, or 





Celestial Navigation 
College, First in West, 


Opened at Glendale 


THE FIRST college of Celestial 
Air Navigation to be established 
west of the Mississippi has been 
established by Pan American Col- 
lege at Glendale, Cal. Some stu- 
dents have already been accepted 
by TWA and others are ferrying 
planes for allied nations. 

The college, planned to alleviate 
the critical shortage of air navi- 
gators, includes in its curriculum 
in addition to Celestial Air Naviga- 
tion, ground courses covering pilot- 
age, dead reckoning, radio and in- 
strument flying, aeronautical meteo- 
rology, theory of flight, aircraft 
powerplants and civil air regula- 
tions. 


awe’ 


distance from the coastline. The 
narrower strip anticipated for the 
eastern seaboard, it is said, will 
represent a compromise between 
initial inclination of military officers 
to create another rigid 150-mile re- 
stricted strip, as on the West Coast, 
and the urgings of civil aviation 
supporters who have sought to limit 
the impending ban as much as pos- 
sible. 

Shown on the accompanying map 
are the coastal air defense zones, as 
defined by the Army Interceptor 
Commands charged with warding 


off possible attacks. These air de- 


dviation 


for March 1, 1942 





1T #S EXPECTED THAT THIS ata 
WILL BE EXTENDED SouTHwaRo TO 
INCLUDE KEY WEST IN THE IMMEDIATE 
WEAR FUTURE 


fense zones extend 150 miles inland 
from the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts, 
and 175-200 miles seaward there- 
from. 

However, while the West Coast 
ban on civil, nonairline flying em- 
braces the entire shaded area, the 
East Coast restricted strip will be 
smaller than the Army defense zone, 
if present plans materialize. 

Although there has been much 
discussion about easing the restric- 
tion on civil flying along the West 
Coast, there seems little likelihood 
of such action in view of this latest 
development. 





NYA Photo by Dan Nichols 
Ready to Soar 
Bellak Tests NYA Craft 


Cuban Air Commerce 
Progresses in 1941 


CONTINUED progress for com- 
mercial aviation in Cuba during 
1941 is reported by the Dept. of 
Commerce. 

The number of planes engaged in 
air transportation increased about 
20% from 3,036 in 1940 to 3,626 last 
year, while passengers carried rose 
21% from 54,031 to 65,168. Air mail 
shipments climbed 18% from 101,- 
773 Ibs. to 119,227 lbs. Largest gain, 
however, was in express shipments 
which increased 53%. 

Bulk of Cuban air traffic is be- 
tween Havana and Miami, other 
principal commerce points for air 
service being Mexico, the Canal 
Zone and the West Indies. 





Policy on Directories | 


The Public Relations 
Branch of Army Air Forces 
Headquarters, Washington, 
under Col. Arthur I. Ennis, 
chief, has issued a statement 
of its new publication policy 
for aviation directories, 
Memorandum AAF-555 suc- 
ceeds AAF-534, previously 
issued Jan. 19 on this sub- 
ject. 








CAA Orders 10 
More Instrumeni 


Landing Field 


THE CIVIL Aeronautics Admit 


istration moved closer toward 
goal of providing the country’s 
lanes with an adequate number 
instrument landing systems on Jay) 
30, when it placed an order for 
new units with the Federal Tele- 
graph Co., manufacturing associaig 
of International Telephone & Tele 
graph Corp., New York, N. Y. 

The new contract involves an ex 
penditure of $397,100 or an averagy 
unit cost of $39,000, and raises to if 
the total number of instrument! 
landing systems thus far ordered by 
CAA. Unit cost for the origin 
order of six placed with the same 
company was $80,000. The initial 
contract, however, called for instal- 
lation of the equipment by the 
manufacturer, while the new order 
provides for installation by CAA 
personnel. 

Included in the new contract is an 
option for the purchase of addi- 
tional units at $31,280 each, if a 
many as 12 more systems are or 
dered. 

Locations for the 10 new instr- 
ment landing systems have not yet 
been selected, since installation sur- 
veys have not been completed. The 
first group of six are being installed 
this year at New York, Atlanta 
Chicago, Cleveland, Kansas City and 
Los Angeles. 

The CAA long-range develop- 
ment program calls for 35 installa- 
tions across the U. S. to bring 
“blind” landing facilities within gas- 
oline range of all airline planes. 


Pilot Program Expands 


Hangar Six Inc., San Antonio, 


j 


k 


Tex., and Cutter-Car Flying Service, 


Albuquerque, N. M., 
added to the original list of 11 CAA 


contract schools which are provid-] 


ing pilot training for Latin Ameri- 


can citizens under the Inter-Ameri- | 


can goodwill program. Details of 
the program and names of the other 
schools appeared in AMERICAT 
AVIATION, Feb. 1. 


Brazil Names Ayres 
The Brazilian Department @ 
Civil Aeronautics has been ream 
ganized and is now known as & 
Directorate of Civil Aeronaut 
with Dr. Adroalde T. J. Ayres 
charge. He replaces Samuel Pe 


ira, resigned. Dr. Ayres former 


was in charge of Brazilian 
offices and telegraphs. 
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| Cleco Sheetholders 

save time by elimi- 
Ce 
nuts and bolts to 
hold skins together 
for riveting. 


























majc rer Cleco sheetholders, help meet the nation’s cry 

United States uses one or more products of for planes and still more planes. * This univer- 
The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co. Inlanding gear sal use of Cleco products is not only o gratifying 
equipment, Aero! Struts enjoy overwheiming endorsement of our efforts, tis even more —a 


preference throughout the industry In ainee solemn responsibility in the successful completion 
c of America’s wartime program. In the fulfill- 


| Ree: ment of this great responsibility we shall not fail. 





THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 


3734 East 78th Street . Aircraft Division ° Cleveland, Ohio 
CONTRACTORS TO THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
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Vast Expansion of CPT Program Favored 


House Unit Lends 


Support, Army 
Prepares Plan 


By LEONARD EISERER 
VASTLY enlarged Civil- 


ian Pilot Training Program 
which would utilize existing 
training facilities to the utmost 
in feeding pilots to the military 
air units was urged last week 
by the powerful House Appro- 
priations Committee in ap- 
proving an initial fund of $36,- 
000,000 for CPTP in fiscal 1943. 
Simultaneously it was learned 
officially that the War Dept. 
has under consideration a plan 
for giving CPTP new promin- 
ence in the military pilot train- 
ing picture. 
As a year ago, the committee 
repaired Budget Bureau knif- 


From CPTP to Navy 
Program Shows Military V alue* 


ing which would have reduced sub- 
stantially the amount sought by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration for 
its pilot training program, in this 
instance increasing the Budget ap- 
proved figure ($20,069,919) by $15,- 
930,081 to the full amount requested 
by CAA. Last year similar favor- 
able action by the committee gave 
CPTP $25,000,000 for the current 
fiscal period, after the Budget had 
recommended only $18,000,000. 

In boosting the Budget figure by 
nearly $16,000,000, the committee 
asserted it “has no hesitancy what- 
ever in recommending this substan- 
tial increase,” and otherwise advised 
the War and Navy Departments to 
make use of every existing training 
facility before running up “addi- 
tional expense incident to the pur- 
chase of additional equipment and 





*Pictured above with Evelyn = Kilgore, pilot 

at Necdies, Cal., four of her 

serving with the Navy 
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‘All Out’ in the Dark: Lincoln Aeronautical Institute of Lincoln, 


Neb., 


goes all out for defense training as its Air Corps Technical 


Mechanics School goes on a night and day basis thereby more than 


doubling its capacity. 


lf and when the emergency requires it, the 


Lincoln school is all set to start a third shift. 





establishment of additional training 
areas.” 

That the Army Air Corps is in at 
least partial accord with this Con- 
gressional attitude and is definitely 
planning to use CPTP to a “greatly 
increased extent” in its drive to 
gain world air superiority is dis- 
closed in the record of hearings held 
recently on Commerce Dept. appro- 
priations for 1943. 


Army Studies Plan 


In testimony the record of which 
has just been made available, Brig. 
Gen. Donald H. Connolly, former 
Civil Aeronautics Administrator and 
now Army military director of civil 
aviation, revealed that “at the re- 
quest of the Chief of the Air 
Corps, the Air Corps and the CAA 
have worked out provisionally a 
joint plan under which this pro- 
gram (CPTP) would be used to its 
maximum capacity as a feeder to 
the Army air program.” 

The new Army-CAA plan, which 
would guarantee entry of all suc- 
cessful trainees into the armed 
forces, was described as in “process 
of approval”. 

Although Army officials are ob- 
serving silence in this matter, it is 
widely believed that rapid expan- 
sion of CPTP and greater use of 
available civilian schools will play 
a significant part in the War Dept.’s 
drive for a 1,000,000-man Air Force 
by this year-end. 

Figures offered at the committee 
hearings by Gen. Connolly indicate 
that the present CPTP could be ex- 
panded at least three-fold to ab- 
sorb an appropriation of $89,000,000 
without the necessity of purchasing 
even a single additional piece of 
equipment. 

“The organized CPTP facilities, 
operating to capacity, can produce 
85,000 elementary flyers per year,” 
the former Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministrator told the committee. 
“With present equipment they can 


also produce 16,000 secondary course 
graduates; with a limited number of 


added aircraft they can produce 
35,000. That is, they can conduct 
120,000 ground and flight courses 
per year.” 

In comparison to what CPTP 


could do with full use of existing 
facilities, the $20,069,919 approved 
by the Budget would utilize only 
about 30% of present training ca- 
pacity and would turn out only 22,- 
400 elementary trainees, 6,500 sec- 
ondary, and 2,000 cross-country and 
commercial instructor course gradu- 
ates. The $36,000,000 approved by 
the House is expected to train 29,- 
000 elementary students, 14,000 sec- 
ondary and 6,500 cross-country and 
instructor pilots. 

The current spring CPTP session 
is geared to train 8,850 elementary 
pilots, and 3,000 secondaries, while 
some 4,500 instructors, cross-coun- 
try and ferrying pilots are scheduled 
to be carried through the various 
advanced courses by the end of this 
June. 


CPT Cheapest, Safest 


To back up its verbal support for 
quick expansion of CPTP, the House 
Appropriations Committee recom- 
mended that $8,000,000 of the $36,- 
000,000 approved for fiscal 1943 be 
made available immediately “in 
order to get the accelerated program 
in prompt operation.” 

“If this war is to be won, ob- 
viously it will be won with planes 
and pilots,” the committee remarked 
in its report to the House. “We are 


an 
AL aye 


ee 






yet? 


CAA. 


setting about on a huge €XPansion 


of our airpower. Scores of thoy. 
sands of pilots will be needed. Th, 
CPTP is the cheapest an d Safest 


program that has yet been devise 
for giving the primary training , 
those seeking to qualify for use jy 
the armed services of our country 

“Up to date the CPTP has trained 
some 70,000 pilots and over 219m 
of this group have gone into the 
armed services of our country. Ove; 
3,000 have entered the flight ser. 
ices of Canada and England. Three. 
fourths of the RAF American Eag 
squadron are graduates of the» 
schools. More than 35,000 CPT fle, 
who have completed one or mop 
courses are still in college and nearly 
all of them are pledged to fly for 


our armed services—a__ splendid 
reservoir of pilots. The safety ree. 
ord is equally impressive and it js 


worthy of citation that since the lag 
trainee fatality, these CPTP sty. 
dents have flown over 17,000.00 
miles in the course of their traip. 
ing.” 

It should be pointed out here 
however, that of the 21,000 CPTP 
trainees in U. S. armed services 
only about 14,000 are flying in the 
air units, with some 7,000 serving 
in other branches of the Army and 
Navy where their pilot training is 
not of particular consequence. 


To Save U. S. 


Reflecting the enthusiasm of cer- 
tain committee members, Rep, Karl 
Stefan (R., Neb.) asserted that the 
CAA pilot training effort “is going 
to save this nation . . . We haveto 
depend upon CPTP to supply per- 
haps 50% of the pilots who are 
going into the fighting services of 
our nation, in my opinion.” 

Testimony by Gen. Connolly r- 
vealed that the Budget Bureau last 
fall froze $2,460,000 of the $25,000,00 
appropriated by Congress for CPIP 
use during the current fiscal year. 
As a result some primary training 
had to be discontinued. 

However, more than half of the 
amount impounded was later fe 
leased when the CAA, at request of 
the Air Corps, started an instruction 
course for trans-Atlantic fery 
pilots, leaving $1,130,000 of CPIP 
funds frozen. 

Fuller participation in the Army 
and Navy enlarged pilot training 
programs will, of course, bring 
sizeable supplemental appropriations 
for CPTP, since the $36,000.000 orig- 
inally requested was based on pre 
war needs. The supplemental 
amounts will depend upon how 
much the military services plan t 
use the CAA pilot training Tt 
sources. Answer to that is e 
soon, and Congress seems definitely 
in favorable mood to support quick 
expansion of CPTP to expedite the 
war effort. 
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JESIGN fo 


An airplane so fast it nears the speed of 
sound, so maneuverable in battle it out- 


points and outflies its enemies. 


Lockheed builds such a pilot -inspiring 
fighter...the “Lightning” Interceptor 
Pursuit... builds it for the U.S. Army 
and the R.A.F....a design for daring con- 
ceivedand built by free Americans—flown 
now by free fighters for all democracy. 


LOOK TO Lockheed or LEADERSHIP 


OF Dari “ug 


It isa plane second to none...a fighter 
universally called the world’s fastest ...a 
Lockheed worthy of the important part 
it is playing in the powerful air force of 
the United Nations...an air force that 
America now builds to win world air su- 


premacy, key to victory in modern war. 
eee for Protection today 


and Progress tomorrow 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation + Burbank, California 


‘ “3 py. 
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Discriminatory 
Levy May Be Put 
on Plane Firms 


By Conrap CAMPBELL 


ie WILL probably be late 
summer before a new 
revenue bill can be threshed 
out and passed by both Houses, 
Washington observers predict. 

Legislators of the tax com- 
mittees and Treasury repre- 
sentatives are making a valiant 
attempt to iron out divergent 
ideas, but so far they have 
been unsuccessful. 

Nevertheless, additional 
taxes which will strain re- 
sources and require major ad- 
justments in financial struc- 
tures must be expected, and a 
comprehensive survey shows 
there is grave fear that an un- 
fair distribution or impractical 
methods of collection may seri- 
ously jeopardize the aircraft 
industry. 

For once a tax is established 
or increased, resistance against 
its removal or reduction is for- 
midable. Since the real long- 
range prospect for aviation will 
be determined in the years di- 
rectly after the war, taxes im- 
posed now may also have a re- 
tarding effect on the industry’s 
rightful growth for the next 10 
years. 

In the first place, some tax ex- 
perts consider that any one-step 
measure which would bring in the 
amount the Treasury wants could 
not be passed at this time because 
all of the “easy” sources have al- 
ready been covered; some of them 
milked dry. 


Excess Profits Levy 


The big fight is sure to center 
about excess-profits taxes, with 
most of the publicity spotted on 
“war profits.’ The danger in that 
form of taxation for the aircraft in- 
dustry lies in the fact that it may 
easily become discriminatory, and 
place the biggest loads on plants en- 
gaged in war production. 

Talk of taxing war profits is 
good publicity ammunition for leg- 
islators. It strikes a popular ap- 
peal with the public. 

Because aviation’s present busi- 
ness is so tied in with the war ef- 
fort, the terms “excess-profits” and 
“war profits’ are much the same 

. On the other hand, indus- 
tries not wholly connected with war 
production would pay only excess 
profits taxes. 

Hence, if the emphasis is placed 
on “war profits” taxes instead of 
“excess profits,” general industry 
would not be called upon to pay its 








{merican 


share, and aviation, with other war- 
time industries, would pay far more 
than its part. 

(War profits taxes are not to be 
confused with the abortive resolu- 
tions introduced to tax war profi- 
teering—the 6% and 7% bills. These 
are designed as punitive taxes and 
not apt to be translated into law.) 

Industry leaders see in the scope 
and extension of excess-profits 
taxes (whether termed war taxes 
or not), one of the chief dangers 
to security and progress of aviation. 
Taken necessarily from _ surplus, 
there will be a steady elimination 
of reserves which might otherwise 
be counted upon to carry plants, 
equipment and production over into 
critical post-war years. 

This includes money needed now 
(but necessarily unwise to spend 
until provisions for taxes are met) 
for experiments on improved equip- 
ment for passenger and cargo trans- 
port. 

Under’ present circumstances, 
when capital funds must be con- 
stantly expanded or husbanded for 
increased war production, this lack 
of opportunity to plan for the future 
will cause a costly lag after hos- 
tilities. 

So far as can be learned, how- 
ever, the tax increase will not be 
as high as Treasury officials hope. 
The Administration may ask any- 
thing up to 100%. When it is all 
fought out, it is considered that the 
top, now about 60%, will be in- 
creased to a possible 75%. 

There will be a decided differ- 
ence of opinion on the manner on 
which the base for excess profits 
taxes should be figured. Given 
their choice in former excess tax 
laws, most corporations have fav- 
ored the average earnings base. 
Treasury tax men persist in de- 
manding the invested capital base 
for the new bill. It is now thought 


that after further controversy the 
final arrangement will again per- 
mit taxpayers to choose their al- 
ternative method. 
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Somber Wreck of an Italian Fighter 


for March 1, 1942 


Industry Warned of Double-Tax Threat 


Corporation Taxes 


Until after Mar. 15, when it is 
seen how actual revenue meets 
quotas set up for the last revenue 
bill, most predictions can be only 
guess-work. A legitimate surtax 
increase will not meet much op- 
position. However, those who plan 
tax measures seldom realize that 
there is a saturation point at which 
tax rates reach their highest effi- 
ciency. Later, when it is found 
that excessive rates have failed to 
produce the expected revenue, it is 
too late to save the taxpayers. 


Social Security Taxes 


To obtain the revenues from these 
sources which is sought by some 
Administration officials, the present 
1% levy on both employes and em- 
ployers would have to be tripled. 
Such an addition to the payroll on 
production costs can become serious. 


Individual Taxes 


Higher rates in the middle 
brackets and a broadening of the 
tax base can be anticipated, with 
the probable result that salaries of 
minor executives, foremen and office 
workers will have to be raised. 
Whether the tax on the low brackets 
will net much is a moot point be- 
cause of the small collections in- 
volved and the costs of getting 
them in. 

Some form of withholding tax will 
probably be employed, although it 
is admitted this is merely a method 
of collection for the income tax. 
Such a withholding tax, when ap- 
plied to employes’ pay envelopes, 
will provide a sure excuse for a 
wage increase demand, in the opin- 
ion of some students of taxation. 
This will further increase produc- 
tion costs. 

Reduced personal exemptions, in- 
creased gift and inheritance taxes, 





Shot Down by the British in the Battle of Libya 





























increased surtax rates and taxes 
on services and commodities now 
given some preference through 
loopholes in the present laws are 


expected to add substantially to in- 
come from individual taxes. 

Joint income taxes, the most con- 
troversial issue of the 1942 revenue 
bill, are sure to be revived, with a 
good chance of passage, even though 
a national campaign against it wil] 
certainly develop. 


Excise Taxes 


The Treasury proposes added se- 
lective excise taxes to include sey- 
eral new commodities, services and 
so-called luxuries. These “nuis- 
ance” taxes are preferred to straight 
sales taxes by the Administration, 
but not generally by Congress. 


. 


Sales Taxes 


Agitation for national sales taxes 
grows. This is strongly favored in 
the House but not so much so in 
the Senate, and is bitterly fought 
by the Treasury. 

Many reasons for not having a 
general sales tax have been ad- 
vanced, chiefly that it would be an 
incentive to inflation and that the 
Treasury Dept. would have to set 
up new machinery to enforce its 
collection. 

Against this, however, are the 
arguments that, in this manner, the 
general public would have a closer 
connection with the war effort, that 
state sales taxes have been suc- 
cessfully employed for years with- 
out causing any particular diffi- 
culties or raising prices, and lastly, 
that the Treasury machinery for 
collecting excise taxes (which are 
simply a form of sales tax) could 
be broadened without much trouble 
to handle a national sales tax. 

Industry leaders doubt that a 
straight sales tax would create much 
reason for a demand for increased 
wages, particularly if basic foods 
were excluded. 
















Compulsory Borrowing 


Marriner Eccles and other high 
Administration officials are coming 
out strong for a compulsory bor- 
rowing program, in addition to the 
other tax proposals listed above. 
This is now used in England. Leon 
Henderson advocates a “voluntary” 
savings program whereby part of 
wages is taken out for purchase of 
war bonds and stamps. This idea 
is proposed as a means of escaping 
inflation but it seems evident that 
any withdrawal of workers’ wages F 
will offer excellent opportunity for 7% 
increased wages demands to offset 
the amounts taken out. 

This, in general, is the tax pro- 
gram facing aviation and the coun- 
try, designed to raise $29 billion 
from the 1942 revenue bill, the ex- 
pected 1943 bill, and _ increased 
Social Security taxes. 

It requires close study and con- 
certed action throughout the indus- 
try to avoid danverous provisions 
which might well be eliminated 
without detracting from the reve- 
nue to be obtained. 

As Sen. Barkley warns: “This’ 
isn’t going to be the last tax bill”. 
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Brewster Buceaneers= Modern Sea Raiders 


The Dive Bomber was pioneered by the 
United States Navy. Its wide range serves to 
increase greatly the accurate and deadly 
striking power of our Naval Forces. 

The Brewster SB2A-1, with Curtiss Electric 
Propeller, known in America as the Buccaneer, 
in Britain as the Bermuda, can be counted 
upon “to give it back with compound interest”. 
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{AMERICAN AVIATION received 
many letters of praise as @ result of its 
lead story on priorities in its Feb, 15 
issue. Other results of the story are re- 
ported on page one of this issue. Four 
of the many letters which came pouring 
in appear below.) 


‘Wonderful Stuff’ 
Santa Monica, Cal. 

Believe me, this is the first time I 
have ever taken my pen in hand to 
write the editor of any publication 

soever. 
i your lead article in the Feb. 
15 issue of AMERICAN AVIATION was 
so fine, and so straight to the point, 
that I could not resist this oppor- 
tunity of telling you how fine I 
thought it was. 

Information just such as this is 
exactly what the country needs to 
awaken it to the deplorable condi- 
tions the aircraft industry must 
contend with. 

As a production planning engineer 
with the Douglas Aircraft Co., I am 
in a position to know how true your 
words are. 

Once again may I say, keep up the 
fine commentary. It’s wonderful 
a only a new subscriber to 
your publication but articles like 
your last make me glad that I am 
now one of your subscribers. 

Rosert S. ANIS 


7 
Gives Full Credit 


Kansas City, Mo. 

Congratulations to you upon your 
recent editorial regarding aircraft 
priorities as compared to Navy and 
Ordnance materials, which was car- 
ried in AMERICAN AVIATION DAILY 
as well as the Feb. 15 issue of 
AMERICAN AVIATION. 

From reading several newspapers 
within the past few days, it ap- 
pears columnists have used your 
material and further aided in mak- 
ing your article felt throughout the 
nation. 

Until a very substantial and defi- 
nite proof is available, I am going 
to give you full credit for taking 
the lead in breaking the priority 
racket which has been in favor of 
the older departments of our mili- 
tary services. 

RusseLL CANTWELL 
Aviation Commissioner 
Chamber of Commerce 

of Kansas City 


. 3 
‘Contribution to War’ 


Washington, D. C. 

As far as I can remember, I know 
of no other case where such swift 
corrected action has followed dis- 
closure of an inequitable situation 
as you brought to light in your re- 
cent editorial regarding priorities 
for the aircraft industry. 

I wish to congratulate you on 
your contribution to the war effort 
and it is also pleasing to see that 
we have someone such as Mr. Nelson 
who can move so quickly to correct 
a wrong. 

Joun E. Parker 
Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath 


e . . 
A ‘Journalistic Feat’ 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Hearty congratulations on putting 
over your campaign on airplane 
priorities. 
It was the most remarkable jour- 
nalistic feat in the war to date. 
Leo Baron, General Manager 
TWA News Bureau 


* 
Objection Sustained 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

I recently got around to reading 
the Feb. 1 issue of AMERICAN AvIA- 
TION. Page 32 therein, “The Women 
(God Bless ’Em) Invade the Air- 
lines,” makes us very unhappy— 
because Braniff isn’t included in this 
picture spread. 

I am attaching hereto some ex- 
hibits to prove that Braniff deserves 
recognition in AMERICAN AVIATION 
for its observations of feminine 
talent. Herewith are some points 
you might well consider: 

1. Braniff was the first airline 
to employ bi-lingual hostesses— 
June 1937. 

2. Braniff was the first airline 
to employ a female superinten- 
dent of passenger service—Miss 
Willie Peck. 

3. Braniff originated the “ground 
hostess” idea when it ran its first 
school for female ticket office em- 
ployes in Mar. 1940. 

4. Braniff inaugurated the “ter- 
minal hostess” idea when terminal 
hostesses were appointed for Dal- 
las, Houston, Ft. Worth and San 
Antonio in Sept. 1940. 

5. Braniff is the only airline, to 
our knowledge, to have a female 
district traffic manager—Mrs. Inez 
Blancett at Wichita Falls, Tex. 

6. The former Jeanne Braniff, 
now Mrs. A. W. Terrell, was the 
first woman to design interiors of 
airliners. In the summer and fall 
of 1939 she designed the interiors 
of our fleet of Super B-Liners. 

In view of the above, don’t you 
think we deserved a break in that 
spread? 

W. R. Beartre, Ass’t to V. P. 

Braniff Airways 


(Publicist Beattie is correct in stating 
that Braniff deserves credit for its “ob- 
servations of feminine talent." How- 
ever, at the time the picture spread 
was prepared, no suitable pictures of 
Braniff women (God bless ‘em) were 





Braniff Saleswomen 


Beattie Feels Invasion Too 


Letters 





on hand in the offices of AMERICAN 
AVIATION. To his six points, Beattie 
could have added a seventh: that 
Braniff was the first airline to use a 
woman employe as a witness in a new 
route hearing before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board—Ed.) 


we 
Air Whale Not New 


Bristol, Va. 


I was quite surprised to see on 
the cover page of your Feb. 1 
edition of AMERICAN AVIATION the 
picture of the “Air Whale of the 
Future,” and 
seeing it called 
a Wright Field 
fantasy. 

To my mind, 
it looks like a 
slight military 
conversion, 
more or less, 
of my design 
called “Trans- 
Atlantic Air- 
plane” as I 
visioned it al- Dr. 
most four 
years ago. 

It gives me great pleasure to en- 
close for you a snapshot (see cut) 
of my model and to lend you the 
pre-print of my lecture—“Trans- 
Atlantic Airplane Design Problems” 
—as I gave it at the World Auto- 
motive Engineer’s Congress of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers in 
New York on May 26, 1939. 

From the calculations contained 
in this paper it could readily be 
verified that even four years ago 
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Visioned Four Years Ago 
He Has Some Other Pets 


such design and such airplanes had 
a sound basis and far reaching pos- 
sibilities of not too fantastic nature. 

It is of course gratifying to learn 
that almost three years after 
it was publicly disclosed in the hope 
that some advance to American 
aviation might result, some work is 
being carried on along similar lines. 


I want to assure you that I have 
also some other pet designs, maybe 
more urgently needed than the 
“Trans-Atlantic,” one of them being 
a cargo carrier. Such airplane could 
carry military loads of four tons 
to distances of 1,260 miles (two and 
one-half tons to 2,275 miles) with 
very easy and speedy loading into 
its 8’x7%%’x32’ compartment. 


Dr. Rosert J. Nesesar, V.P. Eng. 


Universal Moulded Products Corp. 
Bristol Aircraft Division 


Tough Predicament 
Beverly, Mass. 
I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate you heartily 


on the splendid article in the Feb. 


1 issue entitled “Wasting Our Train- 
ing Facilities,” based on one of our 


New England operators, Mr. Wesley 


Marden. 


I certainly hope you keep up this | 
swell job of championing this phase | 


of the industry, as it is certainly in 
a tough predicament, particularly in 
these areas on the coast. 

Cartes A. Parker, V. P, 


Eastern Aviation Inc. 


o 
‘Give Us the Trainees’ 


Orangeburg, S. C. 


Thanks for presenting our case 
in your excellent magazine. By cit- 
ing the example of Wes Marden’s 
Airways Inc. in the Feb. 1 issue, you 
have told the story of what is hap- 
pening to many of us in the U. S. 
who are in the business of produc- 
ing airplane pilots. 

My own company, Bennett Air 
Service Inc., operating at Princeton 
and Hightstown, N. J., is a close 
parallel to Wes Marden’s. Bennett 
trained pilots are flying in the U. S. 
Army, the Navy, in England, Can- 
ada, and South America; they are 
flying on the leading airlines and 


in the Ferry Command and they are | 


operating flying schools of their own 
training other pilots. 

Most of them were sold by us the 
idea of getting into aviation or pro- 
vided facilities otherwise not avail- 
able. 

We are anxious to continue doing 
a job for Uncle Sam yet we are kept 
constantly on the brink, one tele- 
gram telling us we’re grounded for 
the duration and the next telling us 
to continue flying. 


Your suggestion for training Army . 


cadets in the North seems entirely 
feasible. We have maintained CPT 
schedules the year around. At 
Princeton University there are dor- 
mitories, class rooms, athletic facili- 
ties, mess halls, and everything 
imaginable for a perfect Air Corps 
civil elementary school. 

There we have pilots, mechanics, 
airports, auxiliary sites, and every- 
thing ready to get into gear with a 
minimum of time lost in prepara- 
tion. 

Give us the trainees. We'll keep 
’em flying. 


Atrrep B. Bennett, Director 
Hawthorne School of Aeronautics 


Some Good Done 


Waterville, Me. 


I have just returned from a trip 
through the South looking over 
Army schools and attempting to line 
up something for ourselves. 

I was much surprised and pleased 
at the amount of comment your ar- 
ticle of Feb. 1 covering our opera- 


(Turn to page 28) 
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ARMY fiying cadets are well 

le S, on their way to winning their 

wings when they get a chance to put 

this shining new Fleetwings BT-12 
through her paces. 

She’s known by fliers as “‘in the 
groove’’— aerodynamically stable and 
easy to fly, sturdy and designed to pro- 
vide excellent visibility for both in- 
structor and student pilot. Specifica- 
tions: New Fleetwings BT-12, basic 
trainer, is built principally of stain- 
less steel... the world’s first military 
airplane so constructed. All-welded. 


ECE CETL 
CO  ——’ —— 


pioneers on America’s 
Air Frontiers! 


Span, 40’; overall length, 29’2"; pow- 
ered by a 450 h.p. Pratt & Whitney 
engine. 

Fleetwings engineers have pioneered 
in designing and constructing both 
airplanes and aircraft parts... fabri- 
cated by spot, seam, and are welding, 
and by forming on hydraulic rubber 
presses, from stainless steel, alumi- 
num alloys and other materials. 
Fleetwings has become the world’s 
largest manufacturer of stainless steel 
planes and structural parts .. . and, 
by using stainless steel so extensively, 


Fleetwings is helping to relieve the 
shortage of other materials for aircraft. 

Today, pioneering on America’s air 
frontiers, Fleetwings points toward 


the bigger, faster, tougher planes of 
the future... to put new emphasis on 








America’s watchword—‘“‘Keep °Em 
Flying!’ 
* 
Incorporated 
BRISTOL ° PENNSYLVANIA 
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pioneers with parts 
and hydraulic 
equipment 






You probably read, on p. 47 of TIME, December 
15, 1941, the prophetic statement by a well-known 
designer: 

“.. . The art of building a featherweight, super- 
strength, welded steel structure is growing at a 
tremendous rate. It is my prediction that all 
future commercial planes and most military 
planes will be made of welded (stainless) steel.” 


Keep an eye on Fleetwings, 
brother birdman! 











A new attack bomber . . . high-speed sister ship to 
a famous night-fighter that’s helping the RAF 
thoroughly trim the Nazis . . . is equipped with 
elevators, fins, stabilizers and rudders built by 
Fleetwings on new, fast, roll- 
ing production lines that have 
tripled output and improved 
quality. 

















Fleetwings realizes that lives will depend on the successful 
operation of aircraft hydraulic equipment at widely varying 
conditions of temperature, pressure, and relative humidity. 
Therefore, Fleetwings Hydraulic Valves, for instance, must 
pass rigid proof tests, body pressure tests, cold tests and 
torque tests. Dimensions are checked to within two one- 
hundred-thousandths of an inch. These valves can operate all 
sorts of aircraft equipment . . . from machine gun banks and 
bomb doors to “‘Iron Mike,”’ the automatic pilot. 





BUY DEFENSE SAVINGS BONDS! That’s what Fleetwings 
employees are doing by means of a voluntary payroll allot- 
ment plan. Almost 100% of Fleetwings entire corps of em- 
ployees are participating. We’re helping to build *em—and 
to buy ’em! Are you with us? 


“KEEP ’EM FLYING” 


Incorporated 


BRISTOL PENNSYLVANIA 








What Others Say 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT—“I can say that to date (Feb. 23)— 
and including Pearl Harbor—we have destroyed considerably 
more Japanese planes than they have destroyed of ours.” 


NEW YORK DAILY NEWS—“We already know that the bat- 
tleship gets along less and less happily without air protection— 
whereas it may come to pass in time that the airplane will be 
able to get along entirely without the battleship.” 


P. W. LITCHFIELD, president and chairman, Goodyear Air- 
craft Corp.—“Unless and until America is the most powerful na- 
tion in the air, our safety, our freedom, and our standard of living 
will not again be what they have been in the past.” 


MAJ. AL WILLIAMS—“The British were licked in Malaya, not 
by Jap planes, but by the British planes that were kept in Eng- 
land. Three hundred Spitfires could have turned the Jap in- 
vasion of Malaya back in its very inception.” 


WILLIAM M. SHEEHAN, air cargo expert—‘Nazi strategists 
have grasped the real significance of airpower. By putting whole 
regiments on wings, they have embarked upon what may prove 
to be the most revolutionary change in military thought that man 
has ever known. War has moved into the third dimension.” 


RAYMOND CLAPPER—“It is alarming to be told that at this 
late date the Air Corps feels it is being pushed around by the 
brass hats. Now, if ever, the Air Corps ought to be favored. . . 
Of course, always we remember what the Army did to Billy 
Mitchell. It makes you suspect that sometimes the brass hats 
learn too late.” 


C. R. SMITH, president, American Airlines—“When we en- 
deavor to envision the future of aviation, we come to the con- 
clusion that Jules Verne was a conservative man and that Buck 
Rogers more closely approximates the role of a realist. Some of 
the potential developments in aviation are so far reaching that 
they might easily amaze and confuse the hero of the Sunday 
supplement.” 


NEW YORK TIMES—“The problem of war organization is 
many-sided, as is the problem of uprooting an organization al- 
ready adopted, regardless of its abstract merits. But two con- 
clusions have now become inevitable. One is that, at any given 
point, the Army, Navy and Air Force must all be under a single 
unified command. The other is that those put into such com- 
mand over combined forces must be sufficiently rounded in their 
training, and sufficiently alert and mentally flexible, to recognize 
the full potentalities of all three arms under the revolutionized 
conditions of warfare that prevail today.” 


THE AEROPLANE (British)—‘“None of the three types of 
American aeroplane which have shown up best in this war would 
be suitable for gigantic mass production; the Hudson, the Catalina 
and the Havoc will be obsolete a year hence. American medium 
bombers are probably supreme, and doubtless we shall see such 
machines as the Martin Marauder built in very great numbers... 
Of the fighters, by far the best America has yet produced appears 
to be the Republic Thunderbolt. It is perhaps the only American 
fighter which can compare at all with the Hawker Typhoon or is 
superior to the latest Spitfire. Mass production of the Thunder- 
bolt, praised by every pilot who has flown it, fast, well armed 
and armoured, would probably pay well in the best results in 
future battles.” 


BRIG. GEN. GEORGE E. STRATEMEYER, commander, South- 
east Air Corps Training Center—“The key to victory is heavy 
bombers in which we lead the world . . . The Air Corps Ferry- 
ing Command is operating around the world. Its navigators are 
studying globes—not maps—and they will take a bomber any- 
where, any time . . . Instead of being regarded merely as a co- 
operating force with ground and sea forces, airpower may now 
more properly be regarded as the spearhead of attack, with the 
Army and Navy moving in to consolidate and occupy after air- 
power has prepared the way. At all times, the full weight of air- 
power must be available either for purely air operations or for 
the support of naval or land operations, whichever may be of 
decisive importance at the time. Obviously, that is only the air 
interpretation of the well-known principle of concentrating maxi- 
mum force at the decisive time and place.” 
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Fortnightly Review 
(Continued from page 1) 


ican people are far ahead of some of their military and naval 
leaders. 

_A poll of citizens in any community in the U. S. today would 
doubtless reveal an overwhelming belief and assumption that the 
airplane is being given first attention in the conduct of the war. 
Just as in the priorities situation, however, such has not always 
been the case. 

Unquestionably, the most penetrating analysis of airpower to 
be found recently was the dispatch published in the New York 
Times by Viscount Trenchard, Marshal of the Royal Air Force. 
It should be read and re-read, studied and re-studied, by every 
official in Washington. Nowhere have we seen such concise and 
comprehensive treatment of the importance of airpower and the 
neglect of this power in the past. 

A few extracts are worth printing here, remembering that 
Viscount Trenchard is speaking as an able Britisher to the U. S.: 

“The first point to remember as a background to all considera- 
tion of the lessons of this war up to date is that we started the 
war in a shocking condition of weakness. For years we have 
been spending annually about eight times as much on the older 
services as we spent on the air force. 

“The lessons and portents of the last war were not generally 
understood and after that war most responsible officers in the 
navy and army minimized the accomplishments of the air forces 
in the war and failed to foresee what should have been plain for 
all to see, the potentialities of airpower 20 years ahead. 

“Fifteen years later we failed to profit by the unmistakable 
warnings we received in 1934 or even in 1938 to take our aircraft 
production seriously in hand, and no one can look back today on 
the air situation in Sept. 1939, without a shudder at our sheer 
audacity in going to war at all with the air force and the aircraft 
industry in the state they were in at that time.” 

After a brilliant analysis of what Britain has done to build up 
its air strength, with special emphasis on a unified air command, 
Viscount Trenchard ends with this warning: 

“So, any nation that neglects its airpower or declines to move 
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with the times and free itself from the trammels of a military oy 
naval tradition that has been obsolescent since Wright firs 


hopped off the ground at Kitty Hawk does so at its great peril! 


and to the serious disadvantage of the alliance.” 
The warning is clear. Will we heed it? 


Using ‘Grasshopper’ Facilities 
om THE ARMY AND NAVY have announced experi. 


mental glider programs and there is no doubt that this! 


country should be developing this phase of flying as part of 
the war effort. It should have been started long ago instead of 
waiting for Hitler to prove that the “glider toy” has rea] 
military value, but this is no time to harp on past mistakes, 
There is another phase of our aircraft manufacturing enter. 
prise, however, which could do a job for which gliders are now 
being built and do it much faster and better. That is the light. 
plane industry. With a capacity of between 2,000 and 2,509 
lightplanes a month, it takes no mathematical genius to cal. 
culate the troop-carrying job this part of the aircraft industry 
could accomplish in short order. Two thousand lightplanes 
means 2,000 or more seats for troops. Lightplanes operate under 
their own power, could transport a fantastic number of men 
within a few days to points a few hundred miles away. 
Today the lightplane industry has a capacity not being used 
in the war effort. Veteran Army officers who learned to fly 
on putt-putts scorn the lightplane as being of no military value. 
We think they are wrong. They need look only at their 
brethren in artillery who have set up an aerial observation 
school at Fort Sill, using grasshoppers exclusively. A big fleet 
of lightplanes could breech the English Channel far easier than 
surface vessels. Lightplanes could protect many of our outposts, | 
If gliders are recognized as having military value for carrying 
troops, how much more useful is the lightplane which operates 
easily under its own power. We predict that before the war is 


over, Herr Hitler will use fleets of small airplanes that can land | 


easily anywhere. Will we wake up now or after he has taken} 
pce ae ] 
a. Santee 
f a 





Lightplanes Do It Better | 


over another half dozen countries? We should be giving more | 
thought to expeditious and flexible troop movements. The light- 
plane can do the job. 


Wanted: Airline Equipment 


HE ARMY has found it necessary to call upon the domestic 
airlines for 25 transport planes “for American military 


T 


service.” 


The request came at a time when our farsighted airlines could 


ill afford to give up 500-odd seats. Loaded down with defense | 
traffic of all categories, they are performing invaluable national | 


defense service. 
Yet the request was met willingly and cheerfully, because the 
lines do not quibble when asked to contribute to the war effort, 
and it is certain that the Army would not have asked for the 
planes had they not been urgently needed. 
However, the old question again presents itself: Why have 
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these continuous raids on airline equipment by the Army and 
the British been necessary during the past year? The answer 
would seem to be a lack of recognition of the importance of 
high-speed transportation in modern war. Again our air trans- 
port managements would seem to have shown more vision in 
equipment purchases than our military “experts.” 

As William M. Sheehan, air cargo authority, has pointed out, 
the German air force counts more than 16% of its first-line 
fighting strength in troop and cargo-bearing planes, while the 
U. S., up to a few months ago, had less than 4% of total air- 
craft strength in this form. The British in particular should 
have learned this lesson from the Germans two years ago. Some 
constructive action at that time by both the U. S. and the British 
would have saved a lot of headaches today. Had it not been 
for the fine equipment made available by the U. S. airlines, 
when it was not available anywhere else, the “headaches” might 
be much more severe. 

The U. S. Army finally is in the process of building up its air 
transport facilities to the highest possible level. Probably thou- 
sands of these planes are necessary, and U. S. industry can do 
the job. In the interim, if additional airline equipment is needed 
by the Army, it will be made available, without questions. 

Nevertheless, these raids cannot be continued indefinitely 
without affecting seriously the ability of the carriers to perform 
minimum war duties, let alone perform adequate general service. 
Today the airlines have about 330 planes where a year ago they 
had close to 370. With these 330 they are performing sub- 
stantially more passenger-miles and obtaining greater utilization 
of equipment than ever before. In December and January 
revenue passenger miles were, in each case, from 60% to 80% 
over the corresponding months a year earlier. 

It is to be hoped that the way can be seen clear first to 
replenish and then to increase the number of airline planes 
flying our domestic and foreign routes. The 1942-43 allocations 
of planes to the carriers so far have remained unchanged despite 
U. S. entry into the war. This policy should stand. 
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“This is our Lancer—Wait 





EXAS-BRED Richard M. Kle- 

berg, of the world’s million-acre 
King ranch, traces what “really 
keeps ’em flying” back to cows eat- 
ing grass. Because, he says, from 
America’s vast ranch and farm lands 
come the food 
and strength 
which _ build 
Americans of 
the indomit- 
able will to 
keep our pro- 
duction _lines 
moving and 
our planes 
soaring. 

A “power” 
on Capitol Hill 
and member of 
the House Se- 
lect Committee to Investigate Air 
Accidents, he feels the gravity of 
all wartime legislation, “particularly 
that which is bound to pull on 
heartstrings.” 

During the last war, Kleberg, as 
manager of the King Ranch founded 
by his grandfather with the aid of 
Robert E. Lee, watched the training 
of last war’s pilots in nearby ranch 
pastures. 

Kleberg has flown close to 45,000 
miles as a member of the 10-months- 
old Select Committee to Investigate 
Air Accidents—some in this country 
and some on a tour of South Ameri- 
ca made by the Committee last 


Kleberg 





summer to study Latin American 
air travel with a view to U. S. com- 
mercial development and _ safety 
problems. Facility with Spanish 
made him the indispensable mem- 
ber of the Committee on the trip. 


“There will have to be a great re- 
adjustment in the airplane indus- 
tries after the war,” he says, “but 
the chain of events are of such a 
nature now that we have no basis 
on which to make recommendations.” 


Following is his statement of the 
aviation problem which _ interests 
him most at the present moment: 


“I believe that one of the major 
problems we are confronted with 
today and more particularly in the 
immediate future is congestion of 
the air lanes in and around airports 
due to the increased number of 
planes—military and naval in par- 
ticular, and commercial planes— 
where we have in the case of com- 
mercial airplanes the CAA with 
power to enforce regulations only 
on established airways and leaving 
all of the factors not covered by 
special airways open to indiscrimin- 
ate use by the Army, Navy, private 
flyers and charter planes. 

“The War Department is jealous 
of its present powers. The Navy 
Department, likewise. But, in their 
use of the airlanes, it appears to me 
that there must be some coordina- 
tion.” 





Calendar 


(Events tisted below are subject to 
cancellation without notice) 

MAR. 2-6—American Society for 
Testing Materials, Spring Meet- 
ing, Hotel Cleveland, Cleve- 
land, O. 


MAR, 12-13—Society of Automotive 
Engineers, Aeronautic Meeting, 
Hotel New Yorker, New York, 
N. Y. 


MAR. 23-25—American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Spring 
Meeting, Houston, Tex. 


APR. 24-25—Women's National 
Aeronautical Association, An- 
nual Convention, Hotel Phillips, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


APR. 27-29—Society of Aeronautical 
Weight Engineers Inc., 2d Na- 
tional Meeting, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Ill. 


MAY 1-2—3d New England Aviation 
Conference, Providence, R. |. 


MAY 31-JUNE 5—Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers, Semi-Annual 
Meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


JUNE 8-l0—American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Semi- 
Annual Meeting, Cleveland, O. 


JUNE 22-26—American Society for 
Testing Materials, 45th Annual 
Meeting, Chalfonte - Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


OCT. 12-l16—National Metal Con- 
gress and Exposition, Detroit, 
Mich. 











Courtesy of Republic Aviation Corp. 
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till you see our Thunderbolt” 
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THE HISTORY OF COMBAT AIR- 
PLANES, by Charles G. Grey, No. 7 
in the James Jackson Cabot Professor- 


ship series at Norwich University, | 

Northfield, Vt.; 158 pp.; $1. i 

This seventh publication in the James 
Jackson Cabot Professorship series at 
Norwich University covers the evolu- 
tion of fighting airplanes from pre- | 
World War days to the middle of 1941. | 

The author, who for more than 28 
years was editor of The Aeroplane, 
British weekly, has divided the history 
into four periods, the first ending with | 
the Armistice in 1918, the second deal- 
ing with progress between wars, and 
the third covering World War II de- | 
velopments. In part three, Grey has 
gone into considerable detail regarding 
the Battle of Britain. Part four has to 
do with armament and armor. | 


Other New Books ] 


WOOD TECHNOLOGY, by Harry Donald 
Tiemann, senior wood physicist, U. S. 
Forest Product Laboratory. Manufac- 
turers, designers, engineers, wood- 
workers, craftsmen, instructors, and 
students will welcome this work. 
Treatment is given wood chemistry, 
plastic-plywood, and other phases 
relevant to aircraft building. Pitman 
Publishing Corp., 2 W. 45th St., New 
York, N. Y.; 316 pp.; $3.50. 


* 

THE AIR RAID SAFETY MANUAL, by 
Capt. Burr Leyson. A handbook rec- 
ommended for reading by every civil- 
ian, a practical guide for behavior 
under an air attack. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 300 4th Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
92 pp. 


* 

FIRE FROM THE AIR, The ABC of In- 
cendaries, by J. Enrique Zenetti. A 
simply written booklet addressed to 
those whose duty it is to organize and 
execute plans to counteract fires from 
air attacks. Columbia University Press, 
New York, N. Y.; 52 pp.; 50c. 
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tions as an example of what is 
happening to the operators through- 
out the country has created. At 
practically every place I went people 
commented about this without 
knowing that I had anything to do 
with the operation used as an ex- 
ample. It certainly has done some 
good. 

W. H. Marpen, Treas. 


Airways Inc. 


7 
Post-War Plans 


Glendale, Cal. 


When the present emergency 
ceases, aviation will have at its dis- 
posal not only thousands of trained 
pilots and mechanics who will have 
had service in the armed forces, 
but manufacturing facilities and 
necessary construction personnel 
far beyond any needs of commercial 
usage to date. 

So that this country may never 
again find itself in a situation such 
as now confronts it concerning avia- 
tion—caught flat-footed without 
manufacturing facilities or person- 
nel for war needs—the American 
Legion is embarking on a study 
hoping that a definite basic plan 
might at least be formulated. 

This decision follows a_ recent 
meeting of the Legion’s National 
Aeronautics Commission and has 
been approved by the Legion Na- 
tional Executive Committee. There 
was present at the meeting, in ad- 
dition to commission members, offi- 
cial representatives from both the 
Army and the Navy, Brig. Gen. 
Donald Connolly and Col. Jouett of 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce, all of whom advised they had 
given some thought to the problem 
and would be most happy to see the 
Legion take the lead in the study. 

It was agreed that among methods 
of solving the condition that will 


Curtains?: Here's how the deadly 
Lockheed P-38 would look to an 
enemy gunner just before the final 
curtain. In this case, however, it's 
the eye of a camera peering out 
over the tail of a friendly Lock- 
heed Hudson bomber as the inter- 
ceptor streaks up from behind. 


result at the end of the emergency 
would be: 

1. Carrying of all first class mail 

by air. 

2. Extension 

lines. 

3. Elaboration of the “feeder” 

system for giving smaller com- 

munities direct air mail service. 

4. A nation covering air-freight 

system (special attention to this 

great possible usage of both men 
and equipment was brought out 
by Gen. Connolly). 

We realize that this study will re- 
quire the best efforts of everyone 
connected with aviation and it is 
hoped that before many months a 
series of meetings of interested per- 
sons might be held in various sec- 
tions of the U. S. 

H. W. Berpiet, Member 

National Aeronautics Commission 

The American Legion 


e 
Assistance Coming ? 
Tulsa, Okla. 


of commercial air- 


Privately operated airports are 
not going to be able to stay in busi- 
ness because of the greatly in- 
creased financial obligations placed 
upon the operators in meeting the 
personnel requirements of the emer- 
gency regulations adopted by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in coopera- 
tion with the military services, effec- 
tive Feb. 15. 

Operators of such private or com- 
mercial airports here have advised 
with us and it seems certain that 
two such airports will have to close 
up and cease operation unless finan- 
cial aid is forthcoming from some 
governmental agency. 

One airport housing 43 private 
and commercial planes finds that the 
increased personnel necessary to 
comply with the emergency regu- 
lations would increase operating 
costs to such an extent that we 
seriously doubt if the owners and 
operators of these planes can absorb 
the additional costs which the air- 
port owner must pass on to them. 
Certainly airport owners cannot ab- 
sorb these greatly increased costs. 

We note that Mr. Leonard Eiserer, 
writing in AMERICAN AVIATION for 
Feb. 1, estimates that “only about 
two-thirds of the country’s airports 
are expected to qualify as ‘desig- 
nated landing areas’ for operation 
during wartime.” 

This is a tremendous loss to avia- 
tion, both from a civil and military 
standpoint. Additional rather than 
fewer airports are needed through- 
out the country for proper opera- 
tion of the greatly expanded mili- 
tary air forces. Likewise, through 
the Civil Air Patrol and normal 
business uses, closing of these air- 
ports and storage of the aircraft 
will result in significant loss of 
valuable assets to our wartime 
effort. 

Is any concerted effort being made 
to amend the emergency regulations 
so as to provide financial assistance 
to private and commercial airports 
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Loading 12 Machine Guns 
Of the Fast Hurricane II 


or to modify the stringent regula- 
tions in certain areas or conditions? 

We appreciate the intelligent sup- 
port which AMERICAN AvIATION has 
consistently given to civil aviation. 
We hope that your organization 
shares our position that closing of 
airports housing planes important to 
the operation of businesses engaged 
in wartime production is something 
which must be prevented at all 
costs. 

If the stringent measures indi- 
cated by the CAB emergency regu- 
lations are necessary, governmental 
financial assistance should be forth- 
coming so that airports can remain 
open and their facilities be utilized 
to the utmost. 

RicHarp C. Murray, Secretary 
Aviation Committee 


Tulsa Chamber of Commerce 


a 
Will CAP Be Free? 
Oakland, Cal. 

Private and commercial pilots 
have been patiently waiting for the 
time when the government would 
recognize and utilize their ability in 
the present war effort. True, the 
Civil Air Patrol has been created 
and appears to be headed in the 
right direction; but will it be al- 
lowed to go far enough in order to 
use the abundant supply of trained 
flying material throughout our na- 
tion, or will it be forced to let priv- 
ate flying down? 

The CAA Civilian Pilot Training 
Program recognizes the actual, as 
well as the potential ability, of 
civilian pilots. But the irony of this 
civilian pilot situation is in the li- 
censed pilot group who have not 
received flight training through a 
CPT course. And it is in this group 
that most of our pilot reserve can 





Perfect Record 


Since start of naval aviatior 
training at Floyd Bennett 
Field, N. Y., early in 1935, 
approximately 2,500 students 
have been given preliminary 
training without the loss of a 
single student’s life, according 
to Capt. Edward O. McDon- 
nell, commanding officer of 
the base. In 1941 more than 
700 students took the course: 
later being transferred to one 
of the Navy’s southern ai 
stations for advanced instruc- 


tion. 


be classified. These pilots represent 
a national resource which should 
not be wasted now. 

With the urgent demand for more 
and more pilots, it would seem 
logical for the government to estab- 
lish at once, through the CAP, an 
uniform advanced training course 
for licensed pilots, covering such 
courses as instrument and Link 
trainers, advanced navigation, and 
above all, time on heavier horse- 
power aircraft. 

Thus thousands of pilots who are 
presently ignored could become 
competent qualified pilots for the 
U. S., to be used wherever most 
needed. The Canadian government 
has recognized the ability of the 
American civilian pilot, as well as 
of the American Eagle Squadron in 
the RAF, by giving him additional 
training as mentioned above, with 
the result that these pilots become 
combat airmen in a much shorter 
time than is required to start from 
the first solo. 

Hundreds of our civilian pilots 
have already enlisted in this Can- 
adian program. However, hundreds 
more are waiting for our country to 
give the licensed pilot a similar op- 
portunity to serve. 

There is little question that our 
aviation flying cadet program as 
given by the Army and Navy is 
tops. But it still is a long range 
program, and it is limited to the 
age classification that all branches 
of the Army and Navy prefer for 
combat service. 

Are all military pilots to be com- 
bat pilots? There are other pilot 
requirements for our nation at war, 
other than all as combat pilots. 

The French nation was able to 
save Paris in the first World War 
because of its great number of taxi 
drivers, who were non-combatant 
but carried out the important 
of rapid transportation when it w 
most urgent. 

It might well be that an abun 
ance of non-combatant transpdl 
pilots may save another nation i 
days to come. f 

It is needless to outline the num 
erous flying duties that non-com 
batant pilots may handle, which af 
now being handled by comb 
trained military pilots. The C 
should be prepared to handle a h 
task, because civilian aviation ei 
pects to do a big job in our “ 
’Em Flying” program for victory.¥ 


Frank S. Donant, Chairmaa 
Aviation Committ 
Cal. State Jn 
Chamber of Comm 
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Rendezvous 
with 
DESTINY 


| 
WHITH the world the sal 
ground for freedom, we face 
the gravest crisis in our his- 
tory. Because this is total war, | 
certainty of our victory is pos} | 
sible only as we become solj 
diers all. There’s a soldier 
job to do on the farm, in thd 
mine, at the factory, yes, and 
in the home. America unite 
is America invincible. 


, 


| 


The order of the day fos| 
soldiers of Democracy in an 
out of uniform is, “Fight wit 
everything you have for ever; 
thing you hold dear.” Only ir 
that great day of final victor 
will we have kept our rendez 
vous with destiny and be abl 
to “look forward and mov 
forward to a future worthy 
men with peace in our hearts. 


We of the vast army o 
aircraft production soldier 
again pledge our total effor 
to build in overwhelming vol] 
ume the wings with whicl 
fighting America will triump)) 
in justice. Whoever you are 
wherever you are —in you) 
own way, you can do no less) 

° \ j 
PRESIDENT, DOUCLAS AIRCRAFT CO 
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Airlines Iucrease War Hid 





25 Transports Turned Over to Army 


Personnel Survey 
Planned; Schools 


Help Services 
By Eric BRAMLEY 


HE ARMY on Feb. 22 

again called on the domes- 
tic airlines for help, and an- 
nounced that 25 “urgently 
needed” transport planes were 
being made available by the 
airlines for American military 
service. 

Only a month ago TWA 
turned its five four-engined 33- 
passenger Stratoliners over to 
the Army with the provision 
that the company would be 
permitted to secure other air- 
craft with a total seating capac- 
ity equal to that of the Boe- 
ings. 

On July 1, 1941, the airlines 
released 12 DC-3’s to the Brit- 
ish, but a request for 12 more 
in August was denied. 

During the fiscal year 1941, ended 
June 30, the domestic companies 
sold a total of 34 transports for the 
use of the British, and released 13 
more to the Lend-Lease Admin- 
istration. These planes were in ad- 
dition to 11 sold to the British 
during the latter part of the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 

As of June 30, last, the airlines 
had 364 transports with a total 
capacity of slightly more than 6,800 
seats. The Civil Aeronautics Board 
at that time said it was becoming 
“increasingly concerned with the 
immediate problem which _ this 
shortage presents.” 


Operate 330 Ships 


By the end of September the 
lines were operating 368 planes. 
This dropped to 365 in October and 
to 360 in November. As a result of 
the. recent transfers, the present 
total is probably about 330. 

The War Dept.’s Feb. 22 an- 
nouncement explained that “care 
‘was taken to request these airplanes 
‘from the lines and routes where the 
removal of equipment would cause 
the least possible disruption in air 
travel important to the war effort. 
| “Army and Navy authorities and 
transportation experts of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board analyzed routes, 
frequency of schedules, load factors 
and other operating elements in 
order to designate routes of primary 
importance to the armed forces and 
the production effort, and to de- 
termine recommendations involv- 


ing a minimum of public incon- 
venience. 

“The recommendations from the 
Civil Aeronautics Board formed 
the basis of the War Dept.’s re- 
quest for the aircraft which was 
promptly recognized by the air- 
lines.” 

Neither the airlines affected nor 
the type of planes requested was 
revealed by the announcement. 

How long it will take the airlines 
to secure replacements for the 25 
planes is not known. Under the 
SPAB-approved allocations, the 
companies are to receive 136 DC-3’s, 
52 Lockheed Lodestars and about 
20 DC-4’s during the 18-month 
period from January 1, 1942. 

Other Developments 

Other transport war developments 
during the past fortnight included: 

@ 1. Announcement by the Na- 
tional Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel that it is 
about to begin a survey of the 
air transportation industry. 
@ 2. Indication that the airlines’ 
training schools are being used 
more and more for military pur- 
poses. 
@ 3. Issuance of a statement by 
the War Production Board’s Divi- 
sion of Industry Operations em- 
phasizing that the airlines must 
obtain delivery of all equipment 
necessary to maintain their opera- 
tions, as well as materials which 
are for actual flying only. 

@ 4. Consensus that procedure of 

airlines for approval of coopera- 

tive agreements would be un- 
affected despite announcement by 

Dept. of Justice that it would 

pass on proposals for pooling by 

carriers. 

@ 5. Continuance of the airlines’ 

efforts to convince the public that 

space is still available for civilian 
travel. 
Personnel Study Begun 

The National Roster, jointly ad- 
ministered by National Resources 
Planning Board and U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, intends to se- 
cure complete information on all 
individuals employed in respon- 
sible airline positions. A similar 
survey of the manufacturing and 
instrument industries has been 
completed. 

From its files, National Roster 
will be able to furnish Army, Navy 
and other government war agencies 
with the names and qualifications 
of individuals fitted for specialized 
duties. 

When completed, the Roster will 
cover, in addition to air transporta- 
tion, more than 150 sciences and 
professions, and federal authorities 


believe that it will far surpass like 
indices set up by other nations, 
and that it will prove invaluable 
not only in the present emergency 
but in normal times as well. 
Concerning air transportation, the 
Roster points out that “the import- 
ance of this field to the victory 
effort need not be restated here. . .” 


Schools Play Part 


Not much was being said pub- 
licly concerning the part being 
played by the airlines’ training 
schools in the war effort. However, 
C. R. Smith, president of American 
Airlines, hinted at the trend of 
events by stating that “in our 
schools, both civil and military per- 
sonnel will be trained.” 

Northeast Airlines also announced 
that it had received a new contract 
for civilian pilot training, under the 
sponsorship of the Army. The con- 
tract provides for advanced instruc- 
tion in cross-country flying and in- 
strument flight training of pilots al- 
ready licensed for less advanced 
types of flying activity. 

Material Assured 


WPB’s Division of Industry Oper- 
ations pointed out that Preference 
Rating Order No. P-47 “assigns a 
preference rating to those quantities 
of material entering into either the 
maintenance or the repair of air- 
craft and equipment which may be 
specifically authorized for rating 
from time to time by the Division 
...The term ‘aircraft and equip- 


Gone West: No more will 
TWA Stratoliners fly passengers 
over Boulder Dam. Reasons: (1) 
TWA's five Stratoliners have been 
turned over to the Army; (2) air- 
liners are not permitted to fly 
over "strategic areas." The Trans- 
continental Line will be permitted 
to purchase 10 DC-3s as replace- 
ments for the big Boeings. 


ment’ includes not only aircraft 
themselves, and engines, propellers 
and other articles physically incor. 
porated into aircraft, but also equip- 
ment used in the operation of an 
air carrier engaged in air trans- 
portation. 

“Hence the Division...from time 
to time assigns preference ratings 
not only to repair parts, but also to 
such articles as ground radios, tools, 
essential office machinery, ete, 
which it is necessary for an air car- 
rier to acquire in order to keep the 
equipment which it uses in its 
operations in a sound working con- 
dition, even though such articles 
are employed by it at its terminals 
or airports and do not enter into the 
airplanes which it flies . . . If the 
Division grants a preference rating 
to a particular item, any supplier 
with whom a purchase order for 
the item is placed must accept the 
order in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Priorities Regulation No. 
1° 

This statement was seen as posi- 
tive proof that the airlines are en- 
countering no difficulty in obtain- 
ing new maintenance equipment. 


No Pooling Change 


On Feb. 17, Attorney General 
Biddle stated that pooling under- 
taken by carriers in compliance with 
requests of the Office of Defense 
Transportation will not be con- 
sidered in violation of the anti-trust 
laws, and that no prosecutions will 
be instituted. 

This was not expected to result 
in any change in procedure by 
which airlines obtain approval of 
pooling agreements, however. Under 
the Civil Aeronautics Act, the air- 
lines are required to submit such 
agreements to CAB. Once approval 
is obtained, the companies are auto- 
matically exempted from prosecu- 
tion under the anti-trust laws. 

To dispel rumors that civilian air 
travel has been restricted by priori- 
ties, the Air Transport Association } 
during the week of Feb. 21 used 
spot announcements over 45 radio 
stations in 38 cities. Airlines also 
continued to issue individual state- 
ments on the subject. 


Condor Asks Supplies 


Condor, German airline which 
has been taken over by Brazil, is 
seeking to have its name removed 
from the U. S. blacklist so that it 
can purchase gasoline supplies from 
U. S. oil companies, according to 
Brazilian reports. As of Dec. 15, 
the company had 1,279 employes 
and 25 planes. 
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“A CASTLE IN THE AiR!” That's what pas- 
sengers who have crossed our coun- 
try in TWA’s Boeing Stratoliners call 
these huge, comfortable ships. TW A’s 
Stratoliners wing back and forth from 
coast to coast with lightning-like speed 

. with clock-like precision. Here you 
see a Stratoliner soaring over Boulder 
Dam. As do many of America’s lead- 
ing airlines, TWA equips its fleet with 


B. F. Goodrich De-Icers. TWA was one 
of the first airlines to do so, thus help- 
ing to combat the elements and to main- 
tain schedules with safety. TWA also 
helps its pilots to safer, smoother take- 
offs and landings with B. F. Goodrich 
Silvertown Airplane Tires. B. F. Good- 
rich—First in Rubber—salutes TWA’s 
airliner of the month. . . the 22%-ton 
Stratoliner. 











WE PUT OUR HEADS IN THE CLOUDS AND MADE 





RAINDROPS TO ORDER 


ES, we had to put our heads up into the overcast 
to figure this one out. 


We wanted to know exactly where icing raindrops 
fall on a plane’s wings while it’s in flight. We wanted 
to know how different rates of speed, different wing 
sections, and different sizes of raindrops affected 
this pattern. 


This problem led to some very interesting and 
very exhaustive raindrop research, conducted with 
the cooperation of Daniel Guggenheim Airship In- 
stitute, Akron, Ohio. First, we poked our heads into 
clouds . . . took them apart—assembled facts on rain- 
drop sizes. Then we had constructed models of vari- 
ous airplane wings. 


We fixed one of these wing-sections onto an arm 
in a housing specially built so that we could whirl the 
section at controllable speeds. Next we cemented 
sensitized paper onto the leading edge of this wing. 


OVER 50 RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR AIRPLANES, 


Then we started things whirling. 

At a fixed point in the rotation, we released rain- 
drops of one specific size. Then we removed the sen- 
sitized paper and counted the raindrops, plotting 
their position in relation to the leading edge of the 
wing. We did this over and over again... at different 
speeds, with different size raindrops . . . with wings 
tipped at angles, with wings presenting different 
airfoil surfaces. 

Today, we have graphs that tell the story of where 
freezing rain hits a wing . . . that tell us just how far 
back from the leading edge of a wing De-Icers should 
extend for adequate protection. 

We have a catalog available to you containing 
technical data on De-Icers. We hope you'll feel free 
to call on us at any time with ice elimination prob- 
lems or with any other in which our research might 
prove of value. Write, air-mail, to The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Aeronautical Division, Akron, Ohio. 


INCLUDING TIRES 
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— Tests on the basic conditions for 


ICE FORMATIONS 











Original test set-up with the 70x70’ NACA-0012 Airfoils tested. 
airfoil attached to the end of the whirling arm. 








| Framework for the 70” span and 70” chord 
NACA-23012 airfoil test model with slot. 


A portion of the paraffin plate showing three 
droplets of approximately 0.30 diameter. 






Close-up of water filter, nozzle and jet shutter. 





BP Goodrich 

SILVERTOWN 

AIRPLANE 
TIRES 


The full impact of landing a giant 
Flying Fortress is a job that requires 
special tires. The B. F. Goodrich Air- 
plane Silvertowns do this job safely 
and efficiently. Right now we are pro- 
ducing these tires in quantity for mili- 
tary planes of all types as well as for 
commercial airlines. No tire better 
helps a pilot take off and land so 
smoothly, so safely. Another example 
of B. F. Goodrich aviation leadership! 


EXPANDER TUBE BRAKES—A pplication 
of a braking fluid under pressure causes 
the B. F. Goodrich Expander Tube to ex- 
pand uniformly under a full circle of brake 
lining blocks. When these blocks are 
forced against the brake drum, the plane 
comes to a smooth stop and completes the 
landing safely and comfortably. 


—s 


AERONAUTICA 


PARACHUTE SEATS—B. F. Goodrich 
parachute seats are recognized by pilots 
everywhere as some of the most comfort- 
able seats that are made today. Made of a 
B. F. Goodrich material known as Air- 
Cell, each chute seat is equipped with a 
valve by which the pilot can regulate the 
air content of the cushion. 
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CRASH PADS—One of the many adapta- 
tions of B. F. Goodrich molded sponge 
rubber is illustrated here, where its cush- 
ioning effect protects the instrument 
panel. Again, the benefits of extra light 
weight, increased cushioning and extra 
strength play an important part in added 
safety and long life. 
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REA Officer Decides Present Plan 





More Profitable Than Cargo Lines 


XPRESSING views widely 
divergent from those held 
most air cargo enthusiasts, 

C. G. Peterson, chief engineer 
for Railway Express Agency, 
recently stated that an exclu- 
sive air cargo carrier, operat- 
ing three north-south routes 
and two and one-half transcon- 
tinentals, would not make as 
much profit as is made under 
the present arrangement used 
by 19 airlines for handling air 
express and freight. 

Addressing the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences in New York, 
Peterson set up a hypothetical na- 
tion-wide cargo system which 
would cover Boston-Miami, New 
York-Los Angeles via Texas, New 
York-San Francisco, Chicago- 
Seattle, Seattle-San Diego and Chi- 
cago-New Orleans, with a total 
round-trip mileage of 22,104 miles. 

For the assumed line he selected 
the plane “on which the manufac- 
turers have estimated the lowest 
direct flying cost per ton mile.” This 
plane, he said, “has not been built 
and, consequently, the performance 
figures and costs are the manufac- 
turer’s rating.” 

These he quoted as a 16,400-lb. 
payload for -mile non-stop 
flights; direct flying cost of 35.4c per 
mile; cost per ton-mile of 4.32c; 

weight of 45,000 lbs. and 
block-to-block speed for an 800- 
mile range of 177 mph. He assumed 
a 70% load factor, or 127,000 ton- 
miles daily. Ground handling cost 
would be 50c per shipment. Rates 
would gross 20c per ton-mile. 

With these and other assumptions, 
gross transportation revenue (127,- 
000 ton-miles at 20c per ton-mile) 
would be $25,400 daily, Peterson 
said. Against this would be the fol- 
lowing operating expenses: direct 
flying (22,104 miles at 35.4c), $7,820; 
direct ground costs on 9,450 ship- 
ments at 50c, $4,725; advertising at 
10c per shipment, $945; sales and 
commissions at 10%, $2,540, and 
general administrative at 3%, $762, 
or total operating expenses of 
$16,792. 

$8,608 Daily Net 

Under this set-up, the net reve- 
nue per day would be $8,608, Peter- 
son explained. 

“Comparing this estimated net 
revenue per day . . . with the ac- 
tual payments made in September 
to the domestic airlines of $9,344 
per day, for flying an average of 85 
lbs. of air express and freight in 
each revenue mile flown by their 
passenger planes, shows the present 
method far more profitable,” he 
asserted. 

_ “Furthermore, the exclusive cargo 
line, to earn the anticipated amount 
of revenue, would need to attract 
127,000 ton-miles per day of traffic, 
whereas in September the airlines 
flew an average of 17,093 ton-miles 
per day. In other words, notwith- 
standing the fact that ton mileage 
for the cargo line would be 75 








times the ton-miles actually flown 
in September, the new revenue 
would be less than the air com- 
panies actually received this Sep- 
tember . 

“It is my opinion that when, in 
any profit and loss statement that 
is made for an exclusive air cargo 
common carrier in the U. S., a 
reasonable cost is estimated for 
ground expenses, selling, advertising 
and general administration, the re- 
sult will show that it will be less 
profitable to conduct an exclusive 
cargo operation than to continue the 
present arrangement . 


None as Successful 


“This conclusion is not surprising 
as, for many years, other than air 
transportation industries, including 
railroads, steamships, passenger bus 
lines and even stage coaches, have 
found that they can make profitable 
use and increase their net profits by 
carrying cargo in the otherwise un- 
used space in their fast, regular 
passenger equipment. 

“This conclusion is borne out by 
the fact that it has been in success- 
ful operation for almost 15 years 
and has earned for the contract 
air carriers upwards of $11,000,000 
in that time. Notwithstanding that 
since 1919 many other methods have 
been tried to fly common carrier 
goods in the U. S. at a profit, none 
have been as successful as the pres- 
ent arrangement insofar as cash 
profits to the air carriers.” 

In a brief discussion of the future, 
Peterson said that air express and 
freight “will be affected by many 
conflicting interests. Each interest 
will work to gain its own objectives 
which may be far remote from the 
objectives sought by others. For 
the transportation of air cargo un- 
der post-war conditions, aviation 
manufacturers will be interested in 
selling new equipment. The gov- 
ernment will be interested in dis- 
posing of surplus equipment. Sen- 
ior airline employes will be inter- 
ested in maintaining their wage 
scale and working rules. Pilots and 
mechanics released from the armed 
forces will be seeking employment 
on any wage scale reasonably above 
their service compensation. 

“Promoters will seek to sell se- 
curities to the vublic on schemes for 
establishing new air cargo ventures. 

e government will probably 
change its rates for flying air mail. 
Taxes will be so heavy as to pre- 
clude _ probability of substantial 
subsidy by municipal, state or fed- 
eral governments for common car- 
rier transportation of goods by air. 
The airline officials will seek to earn 
reasonable compensation for the 
owners of their securities. 


Two Vital Factors 


“While these diversified and pow- 
erful interests are all seeking to 
gain their own objective in the air 
express and freight field, there are 
two economic factors which, in the 
end, will decide the future of air 
cargo. These two controlling prin- 
ciples stated briefly are: 

“(1) Flying air cargo differs from 


All Night Every Night: This 


striking photo, taken at 4 a.m., 
shows lights in Pan American Air- 
ways’ public relations department 
on the 57th floor of the otherwise- 
dark Chrysler Bldg. in New York. 
Since the Pearl Harbor attack, the 
department has been on a 24- 
hour-a-day, seven - days - a - week 
basis. 





flying passengers or mail in that 
two profits are required—a profit to 
the company that flies the freight, 
and a profit to the patron who pays 
the charges. Unless both make a 
profit, the service will not continue. 

“(2) Flying cargo, without addi- 
tional expense, in the unused space 
almost invariably available in pas- 
senger planes will earn for the air- 
lines as much NET revenue as a 
fair and reasonable net return on a 
gross freight revenue 20 times as 
great if all expenses were charged 
against the freight service.” 

Peterson emphasized that the 
opinions expressed were his own 
“and should not be construed to 
reflect in any way the policy of my 
employers.” 


Lowell Harding Joins 
Canadian Colonial as 
V. Pres.—Operations 


LOWELL HARDING, formerly of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, joined Canadian Colonial Air- 
ways Inc. on Feb. 23 as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operations. He 
replaces F. L. Duncan. 

Harding, who was chief of CAA’s 
air carrier division, Region I, was 
at one time connected with East- 
ern Air Transport. He is consid- 
ered an authority on airline oper- 
ations. 
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16,000 Freighters 
Annually Urged 
For War Work | 


THE U. S. 
air freight planes per year at an 


annual cost of $3,000,000,000 until a | 


total of 60,000 to 70,000 planes has | 
been secured, according to William 
M. Sheehan, technical adviser to 
Panagra and author of numerous 
articles on air freight. 

Writing in the January issue of 
The Journal of Air Law and Com- 
merce, Sheehan charged that “mili- 
tary or commercial, our sky truck- 
ing assets are practically nil.” 

He warned that for want of one 
“unspectacular but essential type of 
aircraft”—the sky truck—the air 
force which the U. S. is now plan- 
ning “threatens bitter disillusion- 
ment.” 

Between June 22 and Oct. 31, 
1941, the Germans, on the eastern 
front alone, moved up 42,000 tons 
of supplies, making 30,000 trips, fly- 


ing a total distance of 12,500,000 
miles, according to Sheehan. “For 
purposes of comparison, all the 


cargo, freight or express, military or 
commercial, flown during the entire 
past year in the U. S. amounted to 
about a fifth of the quantity in- 
dicated above,” he said. 


U. S. Less Than 4% 


The Air Corps’ newly-formed Air 
Service Command now claims over 
300 transports for passengers and 
cargo, the writer noted, adding that 
this is “good as far as it goes, but 
hardly worthy of a first-class air 
power.” Whereas the German air 
force counts more than 16% of its 
first line fighting strength in troop 


and cargo bearing sky trucks, 
“Uncle Sam . had up to a few 
months ago less than 4% of total 


aircraft strength in this form.” 

The 16,000 sky trucks visualized 
by Sheehan would be divided as 
follows: 1,000 for the regular sup- 
ply auxiliary of the Army, Navy 
and Air Forces; 14,000 for four “air- 
mada” divisions, one located in each 
corner of the country; 650 for air- 
lines operating to remote sections of 
the Western Hemisphere and 350 for 
industrial rearmament transporta- 
tion within the U. S. 


Three Types 


The planes, he said, should be 
divided between three existing 
types: short-haul and long-haul 
landplanes and long-haul seaplanes. 

After 60,000 to 70,000 planes had 
been secured, continued construc- 
tion of 16,000 yearly would be 
needed for replacements, he added. 

Sheehan warned that too much 
dependence should not be placed on 
the possibility of converting the na- 
tion’s transport planes for emer- 
gency war use. Many difficulties 
would be encountered, he said. 


Whitney Commissioned 


Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney, 
chairman of the board of Pan 
American Airways, has been com- 
missioned as a major in the Air 
Corps. 








should construct 16,000 | 
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(1) enable automatic readjustment 
of a carrier’s rate when an addi- 
tional mail schedule, or schedules, 
is added, without requiring an en- 
tirely re-opened rate case, and (2) 
provide for the utilization of second 


Up to the present time, addition 
of mail schedules has necessitated 
further CAB hearing, so that some 
companies have had their rate cases 


edal more than 400 miles. Capt. 
offitt has also formed a "Pilot's 
Bicycle Club." 





American 


15 Domestic Rate Cases 
Are Re-Opened by CAB 


by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in establishing air mail 
rates. 

The show cause orders issued by 
the Board also establish a uniform 
payment for excess loads of .03 of 


terial degree the total amount of 
mail compensation which would 
otherwise have been received by 
the carrier under its present rate 
order It should be noted, 
therefore, that no issue is raised 
in the re-opened proceeding re- 
specting the amount of mail com- 
pensation to be paid the respective 
carriers.” 


Aviation for 
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March 1, 


Air Lines' employes directly serv- 
ing the public are now wearing 
deep khaki uniforms, military in 
design. In the picture (I. to r.) the 
new uniforms are exhibited by 
Elythe Loge, chief vase 





.03 of a cent per airplane mile for 
each pound, or fraction thereof, of 
mail in excess of the base poundage. 

“(2) For each month during 
which the average daily designated 
mileage exceeds 38,177 miles, (a) 
an effective rate per airplane mile 
(computed to the nearest hundredth 
of a cent) to be paid for an ad- 
justed base poundage of mail (com- 
puted to the nearest pound), such 


Retroactive I ay 


Cuts Questioned | 


THE CIVIL Aeronautics Board 
: : ie does not have the legal power ¢t 
N AN effort to solve impor- re-opened several amaen. Many order an air carrier to oll ol. 
tant rate-making problems complaints have been registered by which the U. S. has lawfully paid 
which have been confronting it rg officials bry the — end to that carrier pursuant to a foreign 
for many months, the Civil Ted, ‘ape Involved in such pro A ee 
4 ; orief filed w y Pan Ameri- 
eet ts hoe = pie As shown by the show cause can Airways Inc. and Pan Ameri- 
re-opene errenes airiine orders, the Board proposes to can-Grace. 
rate cases and issued show remedy this situation by establish- Both companies have cases pend- 
cause orders directing the car- ing an average “daily designated ing before CAB which may involve 
riers to appear at a consoli- mileage” for each route. As mileage the Te ahi < ee ~ 
j : rea 3. P ounsel Samue 
dated hearing Mar. 10 before’ exceeds this average, payment de- yell - a recent belef Gat 
an examiner. creases. PAA’s Latin American rates are 
Although this particular proceed- Resembles ICC Method excessive ogy should be reduced 
peda gtheng rats er lle sora pln yeeer-oo ¥ De ec amamied Sat cull 
’ in some ways the new method re- AAjlita Motif: All W a ee oe 
: . : : — “ ° estern z z aC 5 (< o 
that it will accomplish two results: <embles the old “sliding scale’ used ry language of sec. 406 ( a) f the 
Civil Aeronautics Act “is wholly 


inadequate” to support a construc- 
tion of the Act granting the Board 
power to recapture. The legislative 
history of the Act also negates the 
claim that CAB has such power, it 
claimed. 

To construe the Act 


or extra sections. . oe ae 
: a cent per pound. — Don M. Shugg, dispatcher, and — = oe 

The proceeding also marks the The Board emphasized that “the Capt. Jack Thaver this power would “result in the 
first time that the Board’s new proposed modified rate order is sade i — ee a ane = ¢ 
“show cause” method has been used. __j i a SOs Th Hie Fawing CF Sersous Con- 
intended not to affect in any ma plus an excess poundage rate of  stitutional doubts, and for that rea- 


son such a construction must be 
avoided,” the companies said. 

They concluded that an order 
designed to recapture money al- 
ready paid pursuant to a foreign 
air mail contract “would be con- 
trary to public policy and an un- 
wise exercise of administrative dis- 
cretion.” 





The re-opened cases should not effective rate and adjusted base 550 miles, 13¢; AM32, 1,590 miles, 

be aE dt with the applications poundage to bear the same relation 28¢; AM34, 1,320 miles 38¢; AM4l, 
di f : d 4] to 17.5¢ per airplane mile and 1,388 miles, 36¢. 

now pending for increase@ mai! 300 Ibs., respectively, as 38,177 miles Inland—AM35, 2,236 miles, 33¢. 


said. Show cause 
in these 


rates, officials 
orders will also be used 
cases, however. 


bear to the average daily desig- 
nated mileage, (b) plus an excess 
poundage rate of .03 of a cent per 


Western—AM13, 3,997 miles, 37¢: 
AM19, 2,096 miles, 40¢. 

National—AM31, 1,772 miles, 
AM339, 2,076 miles, 28¢. 


28¢; 


= airplane mile for each pound, or 
Language Uniform fraction thereof, in excess of the Northwest—AM3_ (Chicago-Min- 
Language used by CAB was uni- adjusted base poundage.” neapolis sector), 4,196 miles, 25¢; 
Other show cause orders con- AM3 (Minneapolis-Seattle-Spokane- 


form throughout the Feb. 21 orders 
and only the rates and mileages 


(a) a base rate of 17.5¢ per air- 
plane mile to be paid for a base 
poundage of 300 Ibs. of mail, (b) 


tained the following mileages and 


5,070 miles, 
34¢. 
-AM14, 


Mid-Continent—AM26, 
38¢; AM48, 1,924 miles, 


Pennsylvania- Central- 6 - 








SUMMARY OF U. 


Portland sector), 10,918 miles, 37¢; 


: rates (language same as above): AM45, 580 miles, 25¢. 
Pedals for Defense: To save ga 7 a Bh ye agen United—AM1 (Salt Lake-Seattle TWA—AM2, 31,060 miles, 17; 
tires and aasoline for defense, eens Oakland, United Air Lines sector), 3,948 miles, 26¢; AM11, AM36, 1,406 miles, 23¢; AM37, &8 

‘ 9g + would receive a rate per airplane 10794 miles, 18¢; AM17 576 miles, miles, 31¢; AM38, 558 miles, 42¢. 

TWA Pilot Ted Moffitt and Mrs. mile composed of the following: 37¢. Northeast—AM27, 3,380 miles 36¢ 
Moffitt are using bicycles on their “(1) For any month during which Braniff Airways—AM9, 5,718 Delta—AM24, 7,216 miles, 24¢; 
1942 vacation. They expect to the average daily designated mile- miles, 17¢; AM15, 7,894 miles, 23¢; AM54, 1,528 miles, 24¢. 

age does not exceed 38,177 miles, AM50, 1,512 miles, 28¢. Continental—AM29, 3,640 miles, 


38¢; AM43, 1,924 miles, 38¢. 
Chicago & Southern—AM8B, 5,502 
miles, 26.5¢; AM53, 1,008 miles, 46¢ 


. AIR TRANSPORT OPERATIONS FOR NOVEMBER 


ht by AMERICAN AVIATION from Monthly Reports to CAB @) 






















































































Rev. Pas Net Income 
Revenue Plane Rev. Pass Avail. Seat tent Planes Ex Mail Passenger Mail Express Operating Operating Before U 
Passengers Miles Miles Miles Factr. _Oper. Lb. ‘ites Lb.-Miles R R s Revenues | Revenues Expenses Income Tax 
al American 63,007 00% 5.069 2,682,949 $$ oo $ 25s. 202 $ ~ 398 $ 25,393 -_ 30.637 ($5,489) 
America’ 99,632 2,731,107 33,085,502 51,619,294 64.10% 4 235, aes, 416 476,029,434 1,628,824 346,763 64,310 2,063,200 1,990,026 028 
niff 3,086 511,34 3,639,921 8621,459 44.54% 16 2 264 ~S4 50,910,447 172,517 89,711 6,917 270,905 322,317 (51 676)a 
Canadian Col. ...... 2,326 60,08 20,350 1,261,827 2 4b 1,139.3 303,607 32,484 20,782 382 59,7 72.672 (13,278 
c a 769 3,7 23,070 42,240 54.62% a O1770 3,87 120 4,04 3,004 (8,938)a 
Chi. & Southern 5,236 209,830 1,941,663 4,320,697 44.94% 6 10, se 7,914 28,322,016 88,315 135,364 3,183 227,996 158,120 69,102 
Continental ........ 1,447 150,784 430,09 1,516,262 28.37% 6 a 239,63 8,127,081 18,493 52,631 256 71,727 0,066 (9,678 
_, ee ee 7,633 261,257 2,079,392 4,346,827 47.84% J 23,258,784 91,442 36,275 62 132.5 153,607 (22,487 
BEET cccccocccces 45,141 1,725,278 17,002.94 33,907,999 50.14% 40 107, ‘338 »243 279,222,066 884.089 170,879 30,861 1,107,104 1,023,311 Babs 
—e cose 701 60,307 27,926 1,164,168 53.94% 7 2.4 46.77% 416,776 9,86 409 ,O31 6.24 8.284 66 
PTT eee 804 115,448 D7 ,976 1,154,480 18.01% 5 0,23 3,475,058 9,024 38,297 194 47,688 53,233 (5,61 
mid. ‘Continent eoeees 2,408 186,948 506,979 2,065,288 29.4 % 9 1,73 6 ,61¢ 13,203,353 27,830 67,390 576 96,145 121,065 (25,303) 
National .......caee 2,901 131,713 87,060 1,745,046 45.10% 6 1,360,938 8,566,489 38,022 30,551 408 69,607 62,103 2 
peerenenst Trrrrre ey 3,327 99,74 $78,976 2,262,434 25.59% s 1,078, 2,637,210 0,40 7,20 35 64,691 78.525 (14,288)8 
esccesece 6 479, 3.256,736 8,146, 39.98% is 28,645,384 143,401,059 136,961 150.668 9,848 300,786 362.110 (62.229) 
Penn-Central cevceee 26,783 565,701 5.160,63 11,289,559 45.71% 22 24,380,384 37,025,301 290,351 63,203 7,0 362,501 425,710 (77 B04 
ME cescsees 34,753 665.836 15,737,201 29,591, 53.18% 43b 170,858,030 439,920,788 794,996 258,656 45,116 1,117,181 1,279,373 (164, 180)a 
United ‘ 41,967 2,329,652 20, Ss 34,963,935 57.74% 68 294,965,810 683,376,235 950.652 344,152 77,574 1,399,739 1,599,025 (191,712)8 
Western = 5.717 277.594 1,691,891 4,597,002 36.80% 12 27,400,205 48 662.679 77,479 69.708 6,940 187.217 176,450 (19,075 
TOTALS ..... 307,683 11,628,983 107,867,192 202,615,583 53.2 % 360 938,238,234 2,.252,541,332 $5,335,611 $1,930,846 $257,951 $7,646,499 __ 38. 060.638 x 843) 
ocT. TOTALS 405,018 12,356,131 142,810,873 218,632,241 65.32°% 365 960,592,053 2,419,073,165 $7,285,689 $1,922,225 $267,306 $9,602,711 $8,396,168 1,200, a 
SEPT. TOTALS 438,048 12,295,944 149 234,330 219,075,081 68.12% 368 1,.029.171.800 2.255.098.392 $7,526,432 $1,880,314 $287,611 $9,889 212 _38 173, 433 is 720, 
All monthly r to the GAs _ Subject to revision and year-end adjustment. 
() Parentheses indicate red fig *Formerty inter-island Airways 
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"Your Edo Floats have never let me down and that too after 

two hard years of service on Borneo wood—infested, rapids-— 

combed rivers. Haven't had to do one patch job and have had 

NO leaks. I'm thumbs up every time and all the time for EDO." 
(Rev.) George E. Fisk 
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ABOVE PHOTOS: (1) Dyak head-hunter and Beechcraft 
seaplane on Edo floats. (2) Hospital ferry service for sick 


— IGH praise of Edo performance is expressed in an inter- 
‘ esting letter (see excerpt at top of page) received from the 
33¢. Rev. George E. Fisk, of The Christian and Missionary Alliance, or injured natives. (3) Rev. and Mrs. Fisk and their Edo- 
s, 37¢; whose speedy Edo-equipped Beechcraft was recently taken equipped Beechcraft seaplane. (4) Nightly removal of the 
286 over by the defenders of the Dutch East Indies. seaplane from rain-swollen rivers on native-built ramp. 
s, 28¢; 

Mr. Fisk, for many years a missionary in Borneo, learned to 
)- Min- fly so that he might serve a wider territory. Trips from his base 
a 256; at Tandjoengselor, 30 miles from Tarakan, formerly taking six 
: se weeks by canoe and foot with the usual retinue of natives re- 
quired for a jungle trek, were cut to 1/4 to 2 hours by air with 

17¢; a considerable saving in cost. 


7, 858 ' , 
126. In his work among the head-hunting Dyaks and other natives, 


es 36¢. Mr. Fisk made regular flights to 24 outposts in the mountainous 

, mn i jungles of Borneo as well as extended trips to neighboring islands, 
; some of them many hundreds of miles non-stop. With his Edo- 

miles, equipped seaplane he was also enabled to broaden the scope of 

5502 his work to include such services as rushing medical supplies 

s, 46¢. where badly needed and transporting severely injured to hos- 
— pitals from inaccessible places. 





| Poa 


The majority of take-offs and landings were in tight spots, some 

considered “impossible” for any plane—in treacherous, swift- 
| running, oom rivers, in Lane creeks between moun- STANDARD THE WORLD OVER 
ae | tains towering 4000 feet. That such flights could be carried out con- 
——_ | tinuously and successfully is glowing testimony to the courage and 
ve-ene skill of this flying missionary and to the ruggedness of Edo floats 
Petts under the most trying conditions of tropical salt water service. 


ie EDO AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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A MERICAN Export Airlines on 
Feb. 10 received from the Civil 
Aeronautics Board a temporary cer- 
tificate covering operations between 
New York and Foynes, Ireland. 
The certificate was approved by 
President Roosevelt. 

The company will be permitted 
to stop at Bermuda, Horta and Lis- 
bon for refueling purposes only. 
Export’s operation will continue 
until the Board shall determine that 
the need, in the interest of national 
defense, for the service has term- 
inated. 

The company has for some time 
held a temporary New York-Lisbon 
certificate, but efforts to commence 
service have been blocked by re- 
fusal of Congress to appropriate 
funds for air mail pay. In view of 
the national defense characteristics 
of the Foynes operation, it is not 
believed that difficulty will be en- 
countered in obtaining necessary 
funds. 

“Evidence taken in executive ses- 
sion and other available information 
relating to the national defense, re- 
ceived from the appropriate defense 
agencies of the government and 
withheld from public disclosure 
. . « make it abundantly clear that 
the inauguration of additional serv- 
ice to Europe and especially direct 

































1941 and 1942. 


of stewardess be registered nurses. 


are doing a good job,” said 


Along the Lines 


UAL Employes Buy Defense Bonds 


National defense bonds totaling $250,000 in maturity value have been 
subscribed for by 2,500 employes of United Air Lines. 
addition to $100,000 worth of bonds purchased by the company itself for 


Panagra Adds 5th Flight 


Pan American-Grace Airways has added its fifth weekly service be- 


tween the Canal Zone and Buenos Aires. 
made Feb. 13 and the first southbound flight left Balboa Feb. 15. 


AA Changes Stewardess Requirements 
American Airlines no longer requires that applicants for the position 
Change was made “on account of the 
increased requirements of the war on the nursing profession.” 
airlines have announced similar changes. 


TCA Uses Women in Shops 


Trans-Canada Air Lines is now using women in its shops “where they 
O. T. Larson, vice-president. 
however, are employed on a temporary basis only and we are protecting 
those of our staff who have gone into the services.” 
out that TCA still requires stewardesses to be registered nurses “but in 
this policy we will be guided by the national need.” 


CAL ‘First Rider’ Contest 
A total of 202 passengers was obtained as the result of a “first rider” 


American Aviation 


Export Gets Temporary 
Permit for NY—Foynes 


service to the Irish Free State or 
the British Isles is now urgent, and 
is so related to the national defense 
that those considerations are com- 
pelling in any determination with 
resvect to the vublic need for the 
proposed service,” CAB said. 

At the executive session, an Ex- 
port official testified that on the 
basis of cash now on hand and 
estimated revenues, expenses and 
capital charges for the first 12 
months’ operations, the additional 
capital requirements for inaugura- 
tion of the proposed Foynes service 
would total $1,240,400, consisting of 
real property and equipment $590,- 
400, inventories $150,000 and work- 
ing capital $500,000. 

“Although Export does not at 
present have the funds necessary to 
meet these requirements the record 
indicates that its parent company, 
American Export Lines Inc., is will- 
ing and able to provide the neces- 
sary financial backing,” CAB noted. 

Before U. S. mail pay, income 
taxes and interest, it is estimated 
that Export will lose $196,000 an- 
nually. 

Export’s service is expected to be 
inaugurated shortly. The company 
recently took delivery of the first 
of three Sikorsky four-engined fiy- 
ing boats. 
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contest conducted by Continental Air Lines among employes of the com- 
pany. Winner in group A (employes not connected with downtown traffic 
offices) was Charles Stevenson, of Roswell, N. M., who landed 59 first 
riders. Winner in group B (traffic office employes) was A. J. Gilbertson, 
—— 4 with 34 first riders. Contest ran from Oct. 4, 1941 through 
Jan. 15, , 


PT Airport Restricts Visitors 


Allegheny County Airport at Pittsburgh has put sightseeing restrictions 
into effect as a precaution against sabotage. A high wire fence keeps un- 
authorized visitors 60 ft. away from transport planes using the field. 


Trans-Canada's '41 Traffic Set Record 


Passengers carried by Trans-Canada Air Lines in 1941 totaled 85,154, 
more than a 50% increase over the 1940 total of 53,180, company reports. 
mail jumped from 927,037 lbs. in 1940 to 1,389,614 in 1941, while express 
as up from 88,214 lbs. to 173,192. 


1942 


for March l, 





‘Excalibur’ to Foynes Soon 


First Flight Photo of American Export’s New Craft 





10-12 Trans-Atlantic Trips 


as 


Daily Predicted by C. R. Smith 


ITHIN five years after 
termination of the war 
there will be from 10 to 12 


flights per day from New York 
to European ports, most of the 
crossings being accomplished 
at high altitudes at speeds of 
over 300 mph., C. R. Smith, 
president of American Air- 
lines, stated in a Boston speech 
recently. 

New York, he said, will continue 
to occupy a position of importance 
in post-war commerce, with Chi- 
cago and Boston following. 

“International air commerce 
through the Chicago gateway will, 
in the beginning be one-stop service 
to Europe, with a re-fueling stop in 
the southern section of Labrador,” 
he predicted. “Later along it may 
be that non-stop service will be 
instituted. That will depend, how- 
ever, upon the development of mo 
effective aircraft in the future; 
with those presently in prospect, 
it would not be economical to trans- 
port on board sufficient fuel to per- 
mit non-stop operation.” 

The AAA president emphasized 
that “we must learn to think in 
terms of a new map; the map de- 
picting the world and the great 
circle courses. The earth is a globe; 
the airplane can follow the course 
of shortest distance . . .” 


Size Unlimited 


’ He expressed the opinion that 
“the potential size and transporta- 
tion capacity of the airplane seem 
reasonably unlimited. Present size 
limitations mean but little and it 
seems that the size controlling fac- 
tor of the future will be only the 
effectiveness of the landing area 
and the ability of the landing gear 
and other devices to bring the craft 


safely to earth. 

“It will be easy enough to con- 
struct an airplane to transport 100 
persons; it is not beyond the realm 
of probability that aircraft will be 
constructed capable of transporting 
many tons of cargo and several 
hundred persons. . . . 

“In the post-war period, non- 
stop operation over the oceans will 
be prosaic and commonplace. Non- 
stop operation from Boston to 
London will be just as possible as 
is non-stop operation of your auto- 
mobile from your home to your 
office.” 

Smith gave credit to the airlines 
for sustaining the U. S. aircraft 
manufacturing industry during the 
period when military orders were 
not forthcoming. 

“Most of you will remember the 
aircraft industry of 10 years ago,” 
he said. “Long before we thought 
of war, we had an aircraft industry, 
respected throughout the world. 
Then, however, the backlog of 
orders, the sustaining life stream of 
any productive industry, was prin- 
cipally for aircraft designed for 
the civil airlines of the U. S.... 

Discussing the airlines and the 
war effort, Smith emphasized that 
“never in the history of the in- 
dustry have our aircraft been bet- 
ter maintained.” 

Detailed information on wartime 
services provided by the airlines 
cannot be disclosed, he said, but 
“it may be sufficient to state that 
the wartime program will include: 
first, in our schools, both civil and 
military personnel will be trained; 
second, in our shops, work on both 
civil and military aircraft will be 
accomplished; third, over the air- 
ways, flight operation of both civil 
and military aircraft will be con- 
ducted.” 
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Board Reports 
NWA Accident 


PROBABLE cause of the North- 

west Airlines’ accident at Moore- 
head, Minn. on Oct. 30, 1941, “was 
the failure of the aircraft, when 
the inboard portions of the wings 
were stalled, to respond to the ap- 
plication of full power in the man- 
ner reasonably to be expected in the 
isht of the aeronautical knowledge 
then available,” according to a CAB 
report submitted recently. ; 

Fourteen persons were killed in 
the accident. Capt. Clarence Bates 
escaped with injuries. 

On the same day, the Board re- 
leased a preliminary statement on 
the TWA accident at Las Vegas 
Jan. 16, killing 22, including Carole 
Lombard. As a result of facts as- 
certained during investigation of 
this accident “more rigid rules for 
the operation of airline aircraft 
under night contact conditions are 
now under consideration by the... 
Board,” the statement said. 

“Evidence . . . revealed that some 
airline pilots have not been making 
use of all the navigational aids pro- 
vided by the federal government 
when flying under night contact 
conditions.” 

As contributing factors to the 
NWA crash, the Board listed: (1) 
accumulation of ice on wings and 
other surfaces, increasing stalling 
speed and drag; (2) failure of the 
captain, due to his having lost confi- 
dence in the air-speed meters, to 
realize his close approach to a 
stalled condition; (3) action of the 
captain in descending to attempt a 
landing at Fargo with known icing 
conditions and critical ceiling, in- 
stead of proceeding to an available 
alternate, and (4) failure of the dis- 
patcher to recognize the seriousness 
of weather conditions in the vicin- 
ity of Fargo and to direct the pilot 
to proceed to his alternate. 


Conduct DC-3 Test 


CAB explained that tests con- 
ducted with a DC-3 after the acci- 
dent “appeared to have revealed 
a flight characteristic of the . . . air- 
plane which had not been recog- 
nized . . .” Attempting to simulate 
Capt. Bates’ procedure at Fargo, 
CAB and NWA personnel brought 
a NWA DC-3 gradually toward a 
stall, while flying with reduced 
power until slight buffeting became 
apparent. The landing gear was 
then retracted and full power ap- 
plied to both engines, the controls 
being used to maintain approxi- 
mately a level attitude. 

“Following the application of 
power, the buffeting increased 
sharply, and in some cases became 
quite violent,” the report said. “In- 
stead of flattening out the flight 
path and beginning to climb, as 
would normally have been expected, 
the airplane lost altitude rapidly, 
the rate of descent seeming typically 
to stabilize at about 1,500 ft. per 
min., though rising at times to 1,800. 

“The airplane could be kept in a 
constant attitude with respect to 
the horizon, and on its course, by 
normal use of the three controls, 
although the maintenance of lateral 
equilibrium required constant alert- 
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Pogue 


(Continued from page 4) 











that we will be able to answer them. 


X What is the Board doing 
® to prepare for a sound fu- 
ture development of air freight? 


The Board has under way a study 
of the future of air cargo and air 
freight and various related prob- 
lems. Personally I think that this 
matter is of the greatest importance. 
In the race to win this war air 
cargo will be of first importance. In 
the race to compete for future 
world markets, the importance of 
speed will not disappear; on the 
contrary, it will increase’ very 
markedly. Air cargo may be the 
only answer to the maintenance of 
important foreign markets. 

Specifically, what is the 


XI. Board’s attitude toward 
air mail pick-up? Does the 
Board believe that an extensive 
pick-up system is economically 
feasible? 


It is not possible to state that the 
Board has formulated its attitude as 
yet toward the air mail pick-up. 
There are of course great oppor- 
tunities presented by new develop- 
ments of this kind. In view of the 
large number of applications which 
are pending before the Board and 
upon which hearings must be held 
I would prefer not to comment upon 
what general action will probably 
be taken upon them. I may say, 
however, that without experimenta- 
tion we cannot have the progress 
which we have a right to expect 
and slavish adherence to what has 
gone before will never achieve the 
objective which we hope air trans- 
portation will bring about. 

Some airlines, it is 


XI * claimed, are now, or 
will be shortly, making a profit 
without mail pay. In _ these 
cases, does the Board contem- 
plate an investigation of pas- 
senger and express rates looking 
toward a possible reduction? If 
not, how will profits be con- 
trolled, or will they? 


Section 1002(d) of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act requires the cor- 
rection of “unjust and unreason- 
able” rates, fares and charges. Ac- 
cordingly it is my own view that 
the Board will be required to look 
at the passenger and express rates 
in the not too distant future. 





ness and much rapid and extreme 
movement of the ailerons, and the 
elevator required constant mani- 
pulation to hold a constant atti- 
tude.” 

The report said that the tests 
with the DC-3 are continuing and 
that no definite conclusions have 
been reached. 

The Board criticized the practice 
of letting down to “take a look” 
when weather conditions at point of 
intended landing are officially re- 
ported to be less than prescribed 
minimums. A regulation prohibit- 
ing this practice is now being con- 
sidered, it added. 
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The nation’s airlines today deal in a commodity 
as vital as steel or rubber or oil—/ransport space. To aid in 
delivering it to those who can use this space to advantage, 
TWA urges that you make your flight plans early. By antici- 
pating your travel requirements, you'll enable TWA to render 
. and avoid 


better service .. . fill specific requests faster . . 


disappointment. 


WINGS FOR YOUR EFFORTS 


New York is little more than 15 hours away from Los Angeles 
. . only 3 hours 55 minutes away from Chicago .. . when 
you travel TWA. And TWA’s frequent, convenient “Sky 


Commuter” service between vital industrial cezters adds price- 


less hours to every business day. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL @©@ WESTERN AIR, INC, 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Road 


10 Richards 














PROUD TO 


The Fairchild Primary Trainer—the PT-19 in the 
U.S. Air Corps—becomes the FAIRCHILD CORNELL 
in the Royal Air Force and the Royal Canadian 
Air Force. 

With canopy for Canadian weather, with in- 
strumentation and equipment for night and blind 
flight training, and, to carry this extra load, with 
the Ranger in-line air cooled motor newly in- 
creased to 200 horsepower, this Fairchild canti- 
lever, low-wing monoplane will be manufactured 


under license in Canada. 


From the youngest sweep in our factories to the 


FAIRCHILD ENGINE 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 




























PRESEN 


members of the Board, the men and women of the 
Fairchild organization are proud to see their 
airplane and engine chosen as one of seven types 
to be standardized on in Canada—the FAIRCHILD 
CORNELL for a training task considerably more 
advanced than it has hitherto performed at home 
and abroad. 

It is named for Cornell of the Big Red Team. It 
joins the thin red line of heroes of whom Winston 
Churchill said, that never did so many owe so 
much to so few. We are proud that it will help make 
a swelling tide of men soundly trained to victory. 


& AIRPLANE CORP. 


NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 
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Average Haul of Mail, Fiscal Year 1941 
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The Postal Dollar, Fiscal Year 1941 
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Air Mail Showed 
Deficit in 1941 
P. O. Report Says 


DOMESTIC air mail showed a 
loss of $6,961,373 while foreign air 
mail was $8,024,168 in the red dur- 
ing fiscal 1941, according to the 
Post Office Department’s cost ascer- 
tainment report, issued last week. 

Industry officials have long dis- 
agreed with cost ascertainment’s 
methods, claiming that many un- 
necessary expenses are allocated to 
air mail. They point out, for ex- 
ample, that domestic air mail reve- 
nues were $3,587,937 over payments 
to the carriers in 1941, and that the 
domestic service showed a profit to 
the P. O. of $453,842 after all direct 
costs. They question the validity 
of any other costs attributed to air 
mail by cost ascertainment. 

For fiscal 1941, cost ascertain- 
ment showed domestic air mail 
revenues of $23,920,465 against ex- 
penditures of $30,881,838. The lat- 
ter figure is composed of the fol- 
lowing: post office service, $6,601,- 
431; transportation, $21,959,076; rail- 
way mail service, $1,599,426; rural 
delivery, $220,598; miscellaneous, 
$92,826; adjustment to cover ordi- 


nary feature of registered mail, 
$38,927, and general overhead pro- 
rated, $369,550. 

Revenues from foreign air mail 
were listed as $9,309,792 against ex- 
penses of $17,333,961, the latter be- 
ing composed of: post office serv- 
ice, $490,430; transportation, $16,- 
452,018; railway mail service, $97,- 
928; rural delivery, $38,710; miscel- 
laneous, $18,480; adjustment to 
cover ordinary feature of regis- 
tered mail, $21,073, and _ general 
overhead prorated, $215,320. 


1,379- Mile Haul 


The average haul of a domestic 
air mail letter in 1941 was 1,379 
miles, while foreign was 1,133 miles. 
Average haul of domestic air mail 
was longer than any other type of 
postage. 

The 14,422,860 lbs. of domestic 
air mail carried in 1941 were .231% 
of all mail, and the 323,135,774 
pieces constituted 1.105% of total. 
Average revenue per pound of do- 
mestic mail was 165.85105c, average 
revenue per piece was 7.40261c, and 
average weight per piece was .7]4 
ounces. 

Foreign air mail statistics were: 
999,112 lbs., or .016% of total mail; 
22,368,133 pieces, or .077%; average 
revenue per lb., 686.41064c; average 
revenue per piece, 30.65974c; aver 
age weight per piece, .715 ounces. 
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Are regularly scheduled Clipper Ships 
still operated? 

yes—Pan American is maintaining regu- 
larly scheduled flights between all points 
served prior to the United States’ entry into 
the war, except in a few areas where hostil 
ities prevent. The routes of the Flying Clip- 
pers have, in addition, been extended to 
many new destinations, and schedule fre- 
quencies increased to others. 

Today Pan American’s regular services 
cover a route network of 90,000 miles, link 
the U.S. with Europe, Africa, Alaska, Hawaii 
and with nearly 200 points in the West 
Indies, Mexico, Central and South America. 


Is regular passenger service still 
available by Clipper? 
yes—the recent air travel priorities plan 
announced by the Military Director of 
Civil Aviation assures a minimum of inter- 
ference with civilians. On no regular Clip- 
per services are priorities an absolute requi- 
site for passage, though current government 
need for Atlantic, Pacific and Alaska trans- 
portation is such that priority passengers on 
vital missions require most of the available 
space. These conditions are subject to fluc- 
tuation or change, and anyone desiring Clip- 
per passage — regardless of destination — is 
advised to apply for it in the ordinary way. 
The frequency of Clipper service to Latin 
America provides a substantial amount of 
accommodations for business and other trav- 
elers, expediting stronger commercial and 
cultural ties between all the American na- 
tions, and implementing the Good Neighbor 
Policy by keeping open these vital arteries 
of swift, convenient communication and 
transport. 





Is foreign air mail still accepted for 
transport by Clipper? 

YES— Mail is being accepted and trans- 

ported on all regular Clipper services. It is 

ot course, now subject to official censorship. 


Are international air express shipments 
still accepted? 

yEs— Air express shipments are still ac- 

cepted on all regular Clipper services, except 

on Pacific and South Atlantic routes. These 

exceptions are dictated by government re- 

quirements for all available cargo space. 


Precisely where, when and how frequently 

are Clippers now operating? 
For the present and until announced to the 
contrary, no further Pan American maps, 
timetables nor schedule information in any 
form will be published except for Latin 
American services. All schedules, public or 
secret, are being operated on Meridian 
Time, which is one hour earlier by the clock 
than “War Time.” Passengers booked to 
destinations not included in published time- 
tables are informed sufficiently in advance 
when to be ready for departure, and are 
urged to make no disclosures of that or any 
other specific information about their Clip- 
per trip. Mail and express to destinations 
now similarly excluded from published data 
are handled in routine manner through any 
Post Office or Railway Express Agency 
office respectively. 


PAN AMERICAN 
MIRWAYS SYSTEM 





answers your questions about 
its international Clipper services 
in a world at war | 


What special factors now enter into 

Clipper trips? 

Subject to any official priority needs, this 
Company observes precedenc eotreservation 
Persons traveling alone or in couples are 
most easily accommodated, and the handling 
of groups is facilitated if they book passage 
by the alternate routes often available. We 
are naturally unable at this time to guaran 
tee that confirmed reservations or planned 
itineraries will not be subject to revisions 
caused by military necessity. In such cases 
every effort will be made to serve the pub 
lic’s interest and convenience. 
+ * + 

Today the U.S. Government has first call 
on every service of the Clipper Corps—the 
planes, the facilities, the men and women 
of Pan American Airways. Now our primary 
job, like that of all American enterprise, is 
to be an efficient instrument of government 
policy and strategy for successful prosecu 
tion of the war. It is a service we are glad 
and proud to perform. 

We are, nevertheless, keenly aware that 
civilian patrons of Clipper services are tem 
porarily subject to some inconveniences and 
sacrifices for which, in wartime, no one 
wishes apologies. But we are doing, and shall 
continue to do, all in our power to expedite 
your passage, your shipments 

One guarantee we can make unreservedly. 
Pan American’s uncompromisingly high 
standards for maintenance of equipment and 
for safe operation will continue to be ob 
served at all times, in every detail. And 
aboard every Pan American Clipper you 
will find the same considerate attention and 
friendly service to which those who have 
traveled with us have been accustomed, 
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The time of day, around the BERLIN 
world, at I p-m.in New York 6:00 P.M. 


I. TOKYO AND BERLIN they're watching the 
clocks. Time is against them. Each hour contributes 
toward their defeat its production of tanks and 
ships, planes and guns for the United Nations. The 
more we can produce in each hour, the sooner that 
time will come. Speed is essential in everything we 
do. Here in democracy’s arsenal men, mail and 


materials must fly to save production time. 


These days are proving the strategic value of 
United Air Lines short, central, Main Line Air- 
way, which brings the factories and farms, the 
shipyards and arsenals, the tank and _ aircraft 


assembly lines, all within hours of each other. 


From the days of the pony express and the first 
transcontinental railroad—built to serve in an 
earlier war—this has been the business route of the 
nation. Over it, United’s Mainliners span the con- 


tinent in a night, to help you save time and serve 


your country better. 

















Night Take-off 





Preparing for a Night Take-Off 
Service and Loading Crews Check the Clipper 





Loading Baggage into the Clipper's Compartment 
Propeller Backwash Causes Little Geysers 





Clipper Crew Members Boarding the Ship 
Hats Are Held On in the Terrific Blast 





Away in the Darkness 
Surging Power Pierces the Quiet 
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Leffel 


Stoecker 


Blancett Brooks 


Sales and Traffic 


Mrs. Inez Blancett is Braniff’s new district traffic manager at WF. The com- 
pany states she is the only woman dtm in the airline business. She succeeds 
Don E. Schomburg, who recently was called into the Army. 

S. D. Baker and A. R. Weeks have been employed by Penn-Central as reserva- 
tions clerks at DO, while Ida Mae Stubbe has taken a similar position at PT 

Emory F. Johnson has been named assistant dtm for United in NY. 
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O'Connor Lindsey Meyer Kropp 
Samuel B. Whitaker, Gilford R. Pierce, Ventnor B. Bretzen, Olie Burr Duvall 
and Richard Godfrey at WA and Robert H. Duncan at PT 

J. C. MacDonald has been assigned to Pan American's trans-Pacific division 


as junior pilot. 
Albert R. Meas has been named construction superintendent of Pan American's 
airport development program at Asuncion, Paraguay, and Alberto Lebron is air- 
port traffic manager at San Juan 
New Eastern pilots are Robert C. Mason, D. P 
Greyson, D. F. Van Huss, J. H. MacGregory, W. C. 


Kellery, F. H. Anderson, C. A 
Hill Jr. and B. E. Johnson. 

















J. B. Dalton, Harry Smith, H. McKenney, G. F. Neill and H. T. Fenn are em- 

ployed in Eastern’s traffic department at AG. 
Hazel Warren, formerly with Penn-Central at NW, is now reservations 
representative for TWA in WA, replacing Courtland Steen who has enlisted in 
the Air Corps. Vivian Bridges has been employed as secretary in TWA'’s WA 
. S. Voegtlin has been named dsm for Pan American at Port of Spain 

New reservations personnel of United include: R. H. Nanz at NY; J. W. Orr, 
J. G. Stubbs and Miss M. J. Sykes at CG; Miss Barbara Antes and Walter Kess- 
nick at LA, and Hobson Brown, E. T. Carkin, I. W. Beeman and Miss Francine 
Strickland at SF. 

New reservations personnel for Eastern at HU are Ray McBride, C. W. Plowden 
jr, Melvin Franklin and Miss Virginia Thompson. 

John Mizik has been promoted from agent to reservations manager for Penn- 
Central at NW, and Fred Vrnak has been advanced from assistant station man- 
ager at CV to station manager at AX. 

Miss Helen V. Olsen and Miss M. Hagenberger, both former railroad stewardesses 
have been employed by United as counter sales agents, the former at CG, the 
latter at DV. Other new counter sales agents are Robert Enrich at NY and 
anthony J. Schoepf at LA. 


Robert W. Snyder is Continental's new station manager at GK 


sales 








Evelyn James, Fannie Brooks, Lillian Harper, Mabel Albright and Betty Mc- 
Crackin are new Eastern reservations employes at JX. 

Warren Burke has been named assistant dtm for United at SF. 

United has appointed four air express-mail-freight managers: Thomas E 


Lindsey in WA, Robert L. Meyer in CV, John J. O’Connor in PG and Herbert 
W. Kropp in OH. 

George Croston, former sales representatives for Mid-Continent in MP, has 
been named dsm for the company in DM, replacing Howard Davidson, who has 
become dsm in LS. Davidson succeeds R. L. Brainard, who has left the services 
of the company. 








Operations 


Capt. Wharton E. “Slim” Larned has taken leave of absence as assistant super- 
intendent of flying for United’s eastern division to go into active service with 
the U. S. Navy. He has been replaced for the duration by Capt. Otis E. Kline. 

Milton H. Anderson, vice president-operations of Northeast, has been placed 
in charge of the company’s pilot training division. 

Hazel Brooks, American chief stewardess, has been awarded the first annual 
“Captain of the Clouds” trophy by National Aeronautic Association. The award 
was made to “the woman who has best served the cause of aviation in her line 
of duty.” 

Warren C. Leffel, TWA’s master mechanic at KC, has been awarded a 10-year 
pin by the company. 

Carroll Lee Stoecker has completed American's one-year intensified apprentice- 
ship course and has been named a junior engineer by the company. He is em- 
ployed in American’s NY shops. 

Frank Taylor, former station manager for Northwest at PD, has been named 
terminal manager at SA, where he will have charge of operations activities out 
of Boeing and Paine Fields. 

J, A. Coleman, J. M. Harding and J. L. Bennett are new employes in Eastern's 
AG operations department. Clifford Orstrom, Harold Prochaska, John Lawrence, 
Mary Little and Peter Roster have been employed by the communications de- 
partment at the same station. 

Reynold C. Klemetti has been employed as a mechanic by Penn-Central at 
WA. New apprentice specialists for the company are Edward A. Cabler at NW; 





PCA’S New Headquarters: Pennsylvania-Central Airlines is now 

in process of moving its headquarters from Pittsburgh to Washington 

National Airport. The move is expected to be completed by the 

middle of March. At bottom is a drawing of the reception room at 

the Washington headquarters. The board of directors’ room is shown 

in the middle photo, while the top shows the hangar in which the offices 
are located. 





Anderson Kline Larned 
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Dispersion Shields U.S. Airplane Industry 


Inland Location 
Will Also Bring 


Economic Benefit 
By CHARLES ADAMS 


1. U. S. aircraft industry 
is rapidly approaching the 
day when sufficient facilities 
will be in operation inland to 
forestall any possibility of a 
knockout aerial blow. 

This opinion is expressed by War 
Dept. and OEM officials following 
the Administration’s recent admis- 
sion that both the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts of the nation are vul- 
nerable to attack. 

Moreover, they point to the eco- 
nomic benefits now being derived 
from the government’s decentrali- 
zation program, such as the check- 
ing of mass migration of aircraft 
workers in wartime to the few 
areas where aircraft production has 
until recently been concentrated. 

At the beginning of 1941, around 
60% of this country’s airframe pro- 
duction was concentrated on the 
Pacific coast, within easy range of 
attack. In addition, about 22% was 
located within 200 miles of the At- 
lantic coast. Only 18% of the air- 
frame facilities enjoyed the relative 
security of the vast central area. 


Comparable Situation 


The same situation was true in 
engine and propeller facilities. Ap- 
proximately 75% of the engine pro- 
duction was centered in the East 
Coast states of Connecticut, New 
Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania 
at the beginning of 1941. But most 
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Distribution of Defense Contract Awards by States : 
(JUNE 1940 THROUGH DEC. 1941) 
June 1940 Apr. 1941 : 
State Through Mar. 1941 Through Dec. 1941 Total* . % 
ers 2a uray aka a ade ni eee $ 657,000,000 (27%) $ 1,343,000,000 (24%) $ 2,000,000,000 * 
EEE I EE RT 134,000,000 (6%) 301,000,000 (5%) 435,000,000 
TS tint ccna ily ak oamaee aie ee ae eee 119,000,000 (5%) 248,000,000 (4%) 367,000,000 
Ce eee be 37,000,000 (1.5%) 434,000,000 (8%) 471,000,000 
PEE. Seb w eve evecceescscuseesuseucescseeces 244,000,000 (10%) 560,000,000 (10%) 804,000,000 
Nebraska 000 (0%) 166,000,000 (3%) 166,000,000 
RE ae le aaa cers wales sn eie haces 13,000,000 (.5%) 239,000,000 (4%) 252,000,000 
Sh = EE ee ee pee ee 1,000,000 (.04%) 159,000,000 (3%) 160,000,000 
gale shake 215,000 (0%) 267,000,000 (5%) 267,000,000 
PR! ova cetegcagaemne cmeNsewerdeee 203,000,000 (8%) 268,000,000 (5%) 471,000,000 
i a AA al aa ae 229,000,000 (9%) 291,000,000 (5%) 520,000,000 
DE. 2: ¢. ontacareeadsbeosstenaeheekees 312,000,000, (13%) 295,000,000 (5%) 607,000,000 
New York 330,000,000 (14%) 587,000,000 (10%) 917,000.000 
* States with totals under $150,000,000 not included 
———_ 
susceptible to a devastating blow Statistics on floor area and per-_ period California received unde 
were propeller facilities—around sonnel in the various states cannot 24% instead of 27%, New York 
85% being in Connecticut and New be revealed, but figures on the dis- 10% against 14%, New Jersey 5% 
Jersey. tribution of prime government con- against 13%, Maryland 5% against 


While both East and West coast 
aircraft plants have added billions 
of dollars to their backlogs in the 
past 14 months, their relative posi- 
tion with respect to the central 
area has changed enormously. 
Most of the new aircraft facilities 
authorized by the government by 
the end of last spring are in pro- 
duction or will be before summer. 

According to figures presented at 
hearings before the House Com- 
mittee Investigating National De- 
fense Migration, $518,092,131 in gov- 
ernment funds was authorized for 
new aircraft facilities between early 
1940 and June 1941. The three 
states receiving the largest sums 
for such construction are all lo- 
cated in the middle west. First 
was Ohio with 11 projects costing 
$89,000,000, followed by Michigan 
with 18 totaling $68,000,000 and Illi- 
nois four for $53,000,000. 


tracts shows graphically the decen- 
tralization of the U. S. aircraft in- 
dustry. 

According to the Statistics Di- 
vision of the War Production Board, 
which has broken down awards by 
states and industrial areas, over 
$8,000,000,000 worth of prime air- 
frame, engine, propeller, parts and 
equipment contracts were distrib- 
uted by the Army and Navy be- 
tween June 1940 and Jan. 1, 1942. 

During the first 10 months of the 
defense program, 27% of the prime 
aircraft contracts awarded by the 
Army and Navy went to plants in 
California, 14% to New York, 13% 
to New Jersey, 9% to Maryland and 
8% to Connecticut, all coastal states. 

However, during the next 10 
months—Apr. 1, 1941, to Jan. 1, 
1942—the proportion of aircraft con- 
tracts received by firms in all of 
these states declined. In this latter 





New Arms Program Emphasizes Strategic Area 


There are no longer just a 

half dozen large centers of 

aircraft activity, but three 
times that number. 
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te and Connecticut 5% instead of 
%. 

In contrast, during the first #9 
months of the defense program 
Texas received 0% of the prime 
aircraft contracts awarded, Ne- 
braska 0%, Oklahoma .04%, Ohio 
5%, and Kansas 15%. During the 
next nine months to Jan. 1, 
Texas received 5% Nebraska 3%, 
Oklahoma 3%, Ohio 4% and Kansas 
8%. 

During the first 10 months of the 
defense program, West Coast plant 
were awarded 33% of all prim 
contracts issued by the Army and 
Navy; in the next nine months th 
proportion dropped to 29%. In th 
same periods East Coast awa 
were 46% and 26%, respectively, 
Awards in the contend area—2 
in the first 10 months—leaped 
40% in the next nine months. { 
few contracts could not be assigne 
by states.) 

Other figures, which Ame 
AvIATION withholds at the reque 
of the War Dept., reveal the rel 
tive importance of all U. S. citi 
in regard to contracts receive 
These statistics show that there 
no longer just a half dozen large 
centers of aircraft activity, but three | 
times that number. 


Mass Migration 


The second problem which is be- 
ing effectively dealt with by dis- 
persion of aircraft facilities—mas 
migration of workers—would have | 
been multiplied many fold by 27 
policy of building the greater part } 
of the new plants in established 
centers. 


Arthur J. Altmeyer, chairman of 
the Social Security Board, last fall 
told the committee investigating na- 
tional defense migration that “n 
some areas where defense produc- 
tion got under way in the y 
stages of the program, the demand 
quickly exhausted the supplies of 
experienced workers and ge 
area-wide shortages of acceptable 
factory labor are now threa 

“Notably in the industrialized 
cities of Connecticut and in the aif- 
craft manufacturing centers 
southern California it has been | 


(Turn to page 48) 
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1928-First United States Navy 
Airplane built specifically for 
dive bombing tactics and carrier 
operation. Two fixed guns in up- 
per panel and a rear swiveling 
gun cgmpleted the armament. 





1933-Further streamlined, 
using a twin-row radial engine 
for higher performance, the 
now famous Curtiss Helldiver 
was in use by both the United 
States, Navy and Marines. 


; 1937 - High performance dive 
( bomber with heavy defensive 
armament and completely re- 








be- tractable landing gear. Many 
lis- squadrons of the Curtiss SBC-3 
ass type operated from carriers of 

/ the United States Fleet. 
ave | 
art | 
red | 

| 
of | 
all | 

a Wright Cyclone, superseded 

“a the earlier type and excelled its 
‘in performance. Planes of this 
c~ model were still being detivered 
ly to carrier-based Navy units and | 
nd Reserve ground bases in 1940. 
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@ In 1928 Curtiss-Wright produced one of 
the first airplanes designed specifically for 
dive bombing, a maneuver conceived and 
pioneered by the United States Navy. 
Today’s Curtiss Dive Bomber, the SB2C-1, 
gives America a weapon which, in its classi- 
fication, has yet to meet its equal in speed, 
range and striking power. This latest 
descendent of the long line of Curtiss 














.. MODERN DESCENDANT OF THE WoRLD’s ¥175t- 


“Helldivers” outspeeds its immediate 
predecessor by 100 M. P. H. — flies twice 
as far—carries double the armament with 
twice the number of heavy bombs. 

The SB2C-1 is but one of seven types of 
modern military aircraft whose large- 
scale production in Curtiss-Wright’s four 
great airplane plants is a contribution of 
first importance to National Defense. 
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& PRIME MATERIALS 
__ Armament Devices 

___Controls, — 
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__ Shock Mounts 
__Universal Joints 
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Aviation for March l., 


Before: The original design and prototype of the 36-passenger 
CW-20, largest twin-engine airliner, were worked out at Curtiss. 
Wright's plant in St. Louis. First flight was made Mar. 26, 1940, and 
the ship was later taken by the U. S. Army, designated the C-46, and 
revised to carry "many more than" 36 fully-armed infantrymen. 


After: The prototype finally went to Britain and was renamed "St. 
Louis” following a non-stop crossing of the Atlantic in 9 hrs. 40 min. 
It is now operating on the London-Lisbon route. Curtiss-Wright knows 
the C-46 as the Condor Ill, now with a wing span of 108 ft. and 
powered by two 1,750-hp. Pratt & Whitney engines. Weight is more 
than 50,000 Ibs. loaded. The Condor Ill is being produced in “large 
numbers" at Buffalo, N. Y., for the U. S. Army. 





Inland Plants 


(Continued from page 46) 











necessary to recruit workers from _ states of the solid south (Arkansas, 
the neighboring rural states in order Alabama, Georgia, Texas, etc.), 18% 
to avert a shortage.” in the border states (Kentucky, 
a . Missouri, Oklahoma, etc.), 10% in 
Consolidated Study the mountain states, 7% in the lake 
states (Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Extent of migration of workers Ohio) and 2% on the Eastern Sea- 
to established aircraft centers may board including New England. 
be seen in a report by Consolidated Approximately 41% of the appli- 
Aircraft Corp. showing the last  cants had been in California a week 
previous states of residence of ap- or less and but 22% had been in the 
plicants seeking employment at its state more than one year. 
San Diego, Cal., plant during a With the new aircraft plants in 
single week last September. Texas, Kansas, Michigan, Nebraska, 
In only 23% of the cases was the Ohio and other states now begin- 
state of last previous residence Cali- ning to hire tens of thousands of 
fornia, while 20% resided in the workers, the tendency will be to 
farm states (Iowa, Kansas, Minne- cut sharply mass migration of air- 
sota, Nebraska, etc.), 20% in the craft workers to the coasts. 





Wells Heads Parts W. Wilkins, of United Aircraft 
. Products Inc.; R. J. O'Connor, of 
Manufacturers Assn. O’Connor Electro Plating Co., and 

MEMBERS of the Aircraft Parts W- ©: — of Gay Engi- 
Manufacturers’ Association elected "©®™™8 \OFP- : 
Raymond Wells, of Wells Aircraft L. A. Harvey, of Harvey Machine 

Co., becomes treasurer. 

Jack Frost, who organized APMA 
a year and a half ago, will continue 
as executive secretary and manager. 


Willard Reed Jr. Killed 


News of the death of Capt. Wil- 

lard Reed Jr., U. S. Marine Corps 

Reserve flyer, reached the U. S. in 

Frost Wells mid-February. Capt. Reed, for- 

merly in the traffic department of 

Parts Co., as president at a meeting American Airlines for nine years, 

held in Hollywood Feb. 4. Wells was killed in the Far East. He had 

succeeds L. B. Cameron. been attached to a squadron at 
Elected vice-presidents were F. Floyd Bennett Field. 
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...FIRST LINE OF ATTACK! 


In deadly, secret action high above the far-flung battle 
grounds of this war are the giant, long-range Boeing 
bombers of the U. S. Army Air Corps and Great Britain's 
R. A. F. On vast production lines in this nation, more and 
more of these formidable, 4-engine Flying Fortresses* 
are being completed to join the fight to victory. 


“Registered Boeing trademork. 
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Thomas O. Hardin, former chairman of the old Air Safety Board, has 
been appointed airlines consultant for Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division 
of United Aircraft Corp. Hardin more recently has been president of 
Southwest Feeder Airlines. Since the declaration of the national emerg- 
ency, he has been a consultant with Defense Supplies Corp. in Washington. 
Hardin will supplement the services rendered to airlines by Pratt & 
Whitney’s present airline engineering and service departments. 

Robert McCulloch, who has served as works manager of the Nashville 
Division of Vultee Aircraft Inc. since last July, has been appointed general 
manager of the division. 

Victor Pixey, Joseph F. B. Parker, and Duane J. Clapham, all former 
Air Forces pursuit pilots, have been added to the test pilot staff of Re- 
public Aviation Corp., it was announced by C. Hart Miller, vice president. 
The company’s flight-test section is headed by George W. Burrell as op- 
erations manager, and Lowery L. Brabham, as chief test pilot. 

Orvil S. Tuttle, former senior design engineer for Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., has been appointed chief aircraft engineer of United States Ply- 
wood Corp., according to Lawrence Ottinger, president. Tuttle joined the 
company “as a consequence of its increasing activities in aircraft plywood 
production.” 

L. J. Haga has been named chief metallurgist of Kaydon Engineering 
Corp., Muskegon, Mich. 

Roy W. Johnson, for the last 10 years general manager of Corcoran- 
Brown Lamp Division of Electric Auto-Lite Co., has been appointed gen- 





View from Engine Mechonics 
at Lincoln Aeronautical Institute 
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lines . . the factories .. to air- pov en ay al et oe 
port operators coast to coast. development, this Lincoln 
School is keeping pace .. . 
op lying trained Pilots, 

anics, Engineers, In- 
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men for positions essential uction men in ever in- 
to A ica’s defi creasing numbers. 
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Persounel in the News 


for March 1, 1942 





Hardin Garlent McCulloch Lieber 


eral manager of Boots Aircraft Nut Corp. Col. N. J. Boots, president of 
Boots, states that Johnson is now located at the company’s headquarters 
in New Canaan, Conn. 

Wallace G. Kileen has been named comptroller of General Motors Corps 
Eastern Aircraft Division, it was announced in mid-February by L. ¢, 
Goad, general manager of the division. The aircraft division is now in 
process or organization to produce fighting planes for the Navy AMenricay 
AVIATION, Feb. 1). 


Klein 


Johnson Berlin Theis 


Don R. Berlin’s appointment as aeronautical engineer on the staff of 
O. E. Hunt, vice president of General Motors Corp. (AMERICAN Avia- 
TION, Feb. 1), has been officially announced by G. M. Berlin, who de- 
signed the Curtiss P-40, was formerly director of military engineering of 
Curtiss-Wright Corp.’s Airplane Division. “In his new position Berlin will 
assist Hunt in connection with the aviation activities of General Motors,” 
the announcement said. 

Francis Lieber, previously associated with Aero Insurance Underwriters 
as a flight adviser, has been named Bell Aircraft Corp.’s sixth test pilot 
He has logged about 1,600 hours of flying time. 

Mathias Klein and Edward F. Theis have taken new executive positions 
with Curtiss-Wright Corp.’s Propeller Division as announced in AMERI- 
CAN AVIATION for Feb. 15 Klein, manufacturing superintendent of 


Clapham Parker Kingston 


the Propeller Division’s Indianapolis plant, was promoted to the office 
of chief production engineer of the division. Theis, formerly with Philco 
Corp., joined the division as manager of the Indianapolis plant 
Gilbert G. Budwig, president of Aircraft Components Inc., Van Nuys, 
Cal., has announced the following personnel shifts: J. N. Combs, formerly 
secretary-treasurer, has been named vice president and treasurer. Oliver 
Raye, formerly chief accountant, succeeds Combs as secretary. Ernest J. 
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Bauer Creighton Budwig Marchev 


Prevost was promoted from personnel director to contract manager. His 
successor as personnel director is Ray Taber, formerly with the U. S. 
Employment Service as a specialist in aircraft employment. In the post 
of chief inspector is Verne Castle, formerly in charge of inspection at Vega 
Airplane Co.’s plant No. 2 James R. McIntyre was named foreman of the 
sheet metal fabrication department, having gone to Aircraft Components 
after experience with Douglas Aircraft Co. and Vega. 


Phelps Baihle Laughlin 


Frederick C. Bryan Jr. recently was named assistant secretary and coun- 
sel of Vultee Aircraft Inc. at Vultee Field, Cal. Ross Laughlin was ap- 
pointed to the post of chief of materials. 

Jack Bailhe recently was appointed director of public relations of Vultee 
Aircraft Inc., Vultee Field, Cal., while Harrison S. Phelps was named di- 
rector of public relations of one of Vultee’s inland plants. 

P. E. Garlent, former plant manager of Lycoming Division, Williamsport, 
Pa., has been named divisional manager of both Lycoming and Spencer 
Heater Divisions of Aviation Corp. 

Russell Creighton, who has been in charge of production engineering, 
has been named a special assistant to Bell Aircraft Corp.’s works manager, 
Lester L. Benson. Succeeding Creighton in charge of production engineer- 


Rushing Propellers for War: Top yee of Aeroproducts 

Division of General Motors Corp., Dayton, O., appear here in new 

photos, just released. Aeroproducts Division is rushing work on new 

propeller designs for military aircraft. From left to right: W. J. 

Blanchard, general manager; Charles S. J. MacNeil, chief engineer; 

William Krietzer, director of purchases; and Frank G. Wilson, 
comptroller. 
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ing is Joseph B. Bauer. At the same time, Harry W. Ashburn, previously 
in charge of tool design, was appointed chief planning engineer, and 
Harold L. Smeltzer, formerly in the tool design section, succeeded Ashburn. 
Mayo E. Roe will continue as assistant of production engineering 

Alfred Marchev, Chicago industrial executive, has joined Republic Avia- 
tion Corp. as assistant to the president, Ralph S. Damon, president, has 
announced. To take the post as Damon's chief aide, Marchev resigned as 
chief engineer, works manager, and director of Signode Steel Strapping Co., 
Chicago. 

Fred P. Laudan, vice president and general superintendent of Boeing 
Aircraft Co. at Seattle, will head the company’s new factory on Lake 
Washington where planes will be produced for the U. S. Navy. As division 
manager, Lauden will head an administrative staff of 11 main department 
heads who were “transplanted” from corresponding departments in the 
present organization, according to P. G. Johnson, Boeing president. Key 
personnel of the new division, in addition to Laudan, will include W. F. 
Flanley, administrative assistant; Carl Uhden, production manager; Carl 
Mahnken, chief inspector; Ed E. Duff, division engineer; Frank Weaver, 
personnel manager; G. H. Walker, plant engineer; F. M. Kingsbury, plant 
protection superintendent; Ralph Teig, chief acocuntant; F. L. Dobbins, 
purchasing agent; Charles Williams, tooling superintendent; J. W. King- 
ston, subassembly superintendent; and Harold Abling, fabrication super- 
intendent. 


Our Course its Set 


With all its plants pledged to quantity production, Breeze has set 
its course toward the goal of complete Victory. The well known 
line of Breeze products for defense includes Breeze Electrical 
Connectors, Flexible Shielding Conduit and Fittings, engineered 
to strict A-N standards, Aircraft Armor Plate and Aircraft Tab 
Controls. These with the many other items of Breeze equipment 
are serving dependably today with the U.S. Army, Navy and Air 
Forces. 
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An Important Part of Canada's 1942 Output 
Fairchild Aircraft Ltd. Builds the Bolingbroke 





New Technical Director 


August W. Throgmorton, assist- 
ant director of Sparton School 
of Aeronautics, 
Tulsa, Okla., 
is the newly 


appointed di- 
rector of the 
technical divi- 
sion of Embry- 
Riddle School 
of Aviation, 
Miami, Fla. He 
will be assisted 
by Lee Malm- 
sten, who has 
Th + been acting di- 
> rector of the 
division. 

In addition to the technical divi- 
sion, Embry-Riddle Schools operate 
flight training centers at Carls- 
trom and Dorr Fields, Arcadia, Fla.; 
Clewiston, Fla. (devoted to an all- 
British 
civilian training programs at two 


War Lesson: Oxygen cylin- 


ders, vital equipment in most 

modern combat planes, are now 

being made resistant to gunfire. 

Walter Kidde & Co. states that 

even a .50 caliber armor-piercing 

shell will not cause fragmentation 
of its new cylinders. 


training program), and 


bases in Miami. 






Before: The original Douglas DC-4 was fitted with four |,450-hp. 
engines, making a total of 5,800 hp.; its span was 139 ft. and it was 
designed to carry 40 passengers, or a gross loaded weight of 52,000 


lbs. for 2,540 miles at a maximum speed of 265 mph. with a service 
ceiling of 


26,600 ft. 


~ 








A\fter: The new version of the DC-4, now in mass production, is 
almost an entirely different plane and is known as the C-54. Powered 
by four 1,350-hp. Pratt & Whitney twin Wasps (5,400 total hp.), the 
smaller C-54 has paired instead of single landing wheels. The military 
version of the DC-4 airliner can carry at least 42 parachute troopers 
and can land in a reasonably small field. Performance is an Army secret. 
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Nacelle Build-Up Unit 
Announced by Whiting 


SIMPLICITY and a high degree 
of accessibility in building up radial 
engine accessory sections are fea- 
tures of a new Type “RA” Unit an- 
nounced by the Aviation Depart- 
ment of Whiting Corp., Harvey, IIl. 

The new unit has a ring which 
clamps around the rocker boxes— 
the maximum diameter of the en- 
gine. Heavy rubber cushioning pads 
are provided to give full protec- 
tion to the rocker boxes. Entire 
assembly may be rotated 100 de- 
grees in either direction to provide 


easy accessibility to any part of 
the accessory section. 
Interchangeable rings are avail- 

able to handle various sizes and 


The adjustable 


makes of engines. 





propeller shaft support is equipped 
with a bronze bearing which is free 
to rotate in the bearing housing and 
provides a means of rotating the 
crankshaft periodically without in- 
terfering with the assembly oper- 
ation. 


Selective Strippers 


Selective strippers, the latest de- 
velopment in the line of Wales Hole 
Punching Dies, have been an- 
nounced by Strippit Corp., 1200 
Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

The new strippers with three in- 
stantly removable and interchange- 
able springs provide a_ tension 
selection of one, two, or three 
spring pressure for the exact strip- 
ping action required by various 
gages and types of metal. 


Literature Available 


PLEXIGLAS, A Fabricating Manual; 
Rohm & Haas Co., Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 47 pp. Prepared for 
Army and Navy maintenance stations, 
military aircraft manufacturers, and 
other firms fabricating Plexiglas for 
war purposes. 

PRECISION; Merz Engineering Co., 
200 S. Harding St., Indianapolis, Ind 
A .16-page brochure describing activ- 
ities and operations in a precision engi- 


neering organization turning out pre- 
cision parts, gages, jigs, and special 
machine tools. 

CAMBRIDGE PRECISION INSTRU- 
ments; Cambridge Instrument Co. Inc., 
3732 Grand Central Terminal, New 


York, N. Y. A folder illustrating the 


company’s analyzers, indicators, and re- 
corders. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenec- 


tady, N. Y. A folder on motors for air- 
craft service in fractional horsepower 
frame sizes. 


700 MPH. Indicator 
Introduced by Kollsman 





Fe 


CoE 

THE INCREASING speed of com- 
bat aircraft is reflected in a new 
Sensitive Air Speed Indicator of 
700-mph. range recently developed 
by Kollsman Instrument Division 
of Square D Co., Elmhurst, N. Y. 

In this new indicator, the speed 
in hundred of miles per hour is in- 
dicated by the rotating subdial, 
The pointer makes seven complete 
revolutions of the dial for the full 
range or one complete revolution 
for every hundred mph. The air 
speed can be read to one mile per 
hour at any speed. 

The Kollsman Sensitive Air Speed 
Indicator is also available in 500- 
and 600-mph. ranges. 


Boots Anchor Nut 
Cuts Assembly Time 


DESIGNED to cut assembly time 
and cost by eliminating two to six 
rivets on each application, the 
newly announced Boots self-locking 


wie rin, 
rere irard), 
rep seb peer Em gr 


multiple unit anchor nut also meets 
confined area applications where 
normal methods of riveting are im- 
possible. 

“This is a new idea and it is 
working out successfully,” company 
announcement states. “In one par- 
ticular airplane six different Boots 
Rivet-Savers are being jig-welded 
to the designers exact require- 
ments.” 

Manufacturer is Boots Aircraft 
Nut Corp., New Canaan, Conn. 


Blackmer Hand Pump 


Intended primarily for industrial 
stock rooms, garages, and service 
stations, a new hand-operated 
pumping unit has been announced 
by J. B. Trotman, general sales 
manager of Blackmer Pump Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The unit, the BY-809 Hand Pump, 
was designed for applications where 
oils, paints, solvents and _ similar 
liquids are dispensed from under- 
floor storage, and where accurate 
measurement is important 
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Investment Trusts Display Trend 
To Airline Stocks for Portfolios 


By F. H. STEVENSON 


NVESTMENT trusts — both 

those with diversified port- 
folios and those specializing in 
aviation stocks — showed gen- 
eral tendency recently to add 
to their holdings airline com- 
pany securities and lighten 
those of aircraft manufacturing 
companies, according to an 
analysis of reports for the final 
quarter of 1941 received thus 
far. 

For instance, among companies 
with general holdings, Incorporated 
Investors bought 4,900 shares of 
American Airlines to bring total 
holdings to 7,000; added an entirely 
new line of 20,000 shares of United 
Air Lines; and sold 4,500 United 
Aircraft to bring holdings to 10,000 
shares. 

Lehman Corp. bought 800 United 
Air Lines to bring holdings to 10,800; 
disposed of its entire lines of 10,300 
United Aircraft and 4,500 Consoli- 
dated Aircraft; and added 500 shares 
of Bendix to bring portfolio to 4,900 
shares. General American Investors 
Co. sold all of its 5,000 shares of 
United Aircraft. 

National Investors Corp. and 
Massachusetts Investors Trust, how- 
ever, were exceptions, the former 
selling 1,700 shares of Eastern Air 
Lines to bring holdings to 2,100 and 
the latter selling 1,000 American 
Airlines leaving balance at 14,500 
shares. Massachusetts also disposed 
of its entire holdings of 5,000 Glenn 
L. Martin; sold 1,600 Sperry Corp. 
leaving portfolio at 22,000; increased 
holdings of United Aircraft 1,600 to 
10,600 shares. 

Among the trusts specializing in 
aviation securities, Aeronautical Se- 
curities, Inc., added to its holdings 
in only five cases, of which three 
were airline stocks. This is more 
remarkable when it is considered 
that of the 22 common aviation se- 
curities in its portfolio, only six are 
airline equities. Of the other three 
airline securities, part of the hold- 
ings were disposed of in one case 
and there was no change in the other 





Cessna 1941 


Cessna Aircraft Co., Wich- 
ita, Kan., through the Cessna 
Employees Club, has issued 
“The Air Crafter 1941,” a 
college-annual or yearbook 
type of publication portray- 
ing the life of Cessna work- 
ers. The 112-page fabric- 
bound volume is filled with 
photographs and color illus- 
trations drawn by Wilmer 
Brice. 














leaden) Made as ‘end Masta Gasbers 
Maneuvering in the North | African Desert 


two. In the manufacturing group, 
additions made in the two cases 
mentioned above both represented 
stocks not in the portfolio at the 
beginning of the quarter, decreases 
were registered in eight cases, in 
three of which the entire line was 
closed out, and holdings were un- 
changed in six stocks. 


No National Decreases 


National Aviation Corp.’s portfolio 
presented a somewhat unusual pic- 
ture in that there were no net de- 
creases in any of its holdings during 
the quarter. With 28 active securi- 
ties in its portfolio, this company 
added 27,350 shares to the 12 airline 
stocks held and only 28,883 shares 
to the 16 manufacturing company 
securities. Of the 12 airline stocks, 
seven were added to (Pennsylvania- 
Central preferred and Braniff Air- 
ways securities represent new lines 
during the quarter) and five un- 
changed and of the 16 manufactur- 
ing, nine were added to and seven 
unchanged. Of all these securities, 
holdings in 16 were added to and in 
12 were unchanged. 

A complete list of the portfolios 
of these two aircraft trusts, show- 
ing changes during the quarter fol- 
lows: 





AERONAUTICAL SECURITIES INC. reports the 
following portfolio changes in the quarter ended 
Dec. 31, 1941: 


Securities 12-31-41 9-30-41 
Common Stocks: 
Aero Supply, ore 600 600 
Air Ass 1,000 1,000 
American” Air. . 1,200 1,100 

etl . .* . 500 ° 
Sendix . 1,000 1,000 
Consolidated . 500 
CUGGEEUUe 3 cccccsee | 6 6eecceses 1,000 
Douglas 500 700 
Eastern 2,800 2.800 
Fairchild Avi. 1,000 
Fairchild E & A 2,500 2,500 
Grumman. 1,000 1,400 
Irving 600 
Lockheed 1,900 1,900 
Martin 1,000 1,400 
Northwest 1,400 1,000 
Pa m. 2. 1,500 
P CA 2,800 3.000 
Sperry Corp. vTc 700 1,000 
United Airc 1,300 1,700 
United Airi 4,200 4,200 
Wright 100 100 
Preferred 
Aero Supply, 4200 400 
Chi 6 Southern 
Pfd. ° 500 600 

Curt.- “Wright “ar 1,500 1,500 
Piper Conv. Pfd. .. 400 400 


NATIONAL AVIATION CORP. reports the follow- 
Dec 


so: f oo: a changes in the quarter ended 
MANUFACTURING COMPANIES 
12-31-41 9-30-41 increase 
Bell 25,000 23,317 1,683 
Bendix Avi. . 5,000 2.600 2,400 
Bocing 16,600 14,200 2,400 
Cessna . . 6,000 4,100 1,900 
Consolidated 20,000 10,000 10,000 
Continental A & E *20,900 *20,000 
Curt.-Wright 25,000 25,000 ...... 
Curt.-Wright “al 20,000 20,000 
Douglas 7,000 $5,000 2,000 
Grumman 10,000 10,000). nue 
Lockheed 20,000 20,000 
Martin 10,000 10,000 ° 
Parker *3,000 *3,000 
Thompson 5.000 2,000 3,000 
United Airc 16.000 15,900 100 
Vultee 10,000 4,600 5.400 
“Air ‘Transport Companies 
American ,000 000 ’ 
Braniff *8,500 *8,500 
Chi & South 000 000 
Chi & South VTC *10,750 *10.000 *750 
Eastern ... 9,000 ++ aa 
Mid-Cont. *17,000 *11,500 *5.500 
orthwest 12,500 10.5 2, 
Pan Am 20,000 0, 
Pea pt #31000... #3,660 
Pp , *3, 
TWA 9,000 ’ . Hs . 
United 18,200 12,600 5.600 


Securities Without Readily Ascertainabie 
Market Values 

American Export 
pfd 


. 500 1.500 
Chandiler-Evans 2.7855 2.755 
Vidal Research 4,325 4,325 


(*) Traded on the over-the-counter market. 
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Trading Summary 











AVIATION securities declined more 
sharply than the general trend on the 
New York Stock Exchange in the latest 
12-day period under study, all of the 
25 issues reviewed showing losses. Trad- 
ing remained relatively inactive in these 
stocks, 221,150 shares changing hands as 


against 155,550 in the preceding 10-day 
period 

Largest losses were: Douglas off 6; 
American and Eastern Air Lines off 4 
each; Bendix down 3%; United Air- 
craft off 3's; and Sperry Corp. 2% 
lower. The three issues showing the 
largest volume were Aviation Corp 


25,800 shares; Consolidated, 26,300; and 
Curtiss-Wright, 29,600. 
The trend on the Curb was also down- 


ward, but not as pronounced. Of the 
20 stocks studied, six were up, 13 off 
and one unchanged With the excep- 


tion of a drop of 1% in Pennsylvania- 
Central, changes were confined to frac- 
tions. Largest turnover was 10,100 
shares in Republic Aviation. 

Aviation stocks listed on the Big 
Board moved against the general trend 
for the entire month of January de- 
clining to an average of $16.75 a share 


at the end of the month as against 
$16.85 on Dec. 31. 
As of the close of business Jan. 31, 


there were 1,237 stock issues listed with 
a total market value of $36,228,397,999, 
compared with 1,232 issues aggregating 
$35.785,946,.533 on Dec. 31. 


On Jan. 30, there were 31 issues out 
of the total listed in which a _ short 
interest of more than 5,000 shares ex- 
isted or in which a change of more 


than 2,000 shares occurred during the 
month. None of these issues were avia- 
tion stocks. On Dec. 31 a short interest 
of 100 shares existed in Glenn L. Mar- 
tin stock, representing a decrease of 
2.140 shares from Nov. 28. 
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mage AIR LINES, INC. 
informs Securities & Exchange 
Commission that during Feb. 1942, 
it issued to Phillips Petroleum Co. 
at par the entire amount of an 
jsue of 7,500 shares of 5% cumu- 
lative preferred stock, $10-par. 

Firm reports that all loans pre- 
yiously referred to in its prospectus 
were paid in full on or about July 
7, 1941, out of the proceeds of a 
$425,000 loan from Chase National 
Bank, secured by a chattel mortgage 
on six Lockheed Lodestars and 
usual equipment. The loan is to 
be repaid in monthly installments, 
beginning Aug. 7, 1941. 

Company under mortgage may 
borrow on flying equipment sub- 
sequently acquired up to four ad- 
ditional airplanes and may borrow 
up to $50,000 for ordinary business; 
may borrow up to $40,000 from 
Phillips Petroleum Co. and has 
“actually borrowed $27,709” from 
that company. 

In regard to new route applica- 
tions, company says it “cannot make 
any representations as to the re- 
quirements of national interest on 
routes covered by its pending appli- 
cations.” 
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PAA Corp. 


Contract executed by Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Co. and 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. provides for Cooperative 
Retirement Income Plan for em- 
ployes adopted at the company’s 
annual stockholders on May 15. 

Under the plan, flight personnel 
subject to social security taxes will 
pay 4% on the first $3,000 of an- 
nual earnings and 8% on amounts 
in excess of this figure. Other per- 
sonnel will pay 234% and 514%, 
respectively. For flying personnel 
not subject to social security taxes, 
amounts will be 6% and 8%, re- 
spectively, and for other personnel, 
4%% to 542%, respectively. Em- 
ploying companies will pay the re- 
mainder of the net cost. 

TWA 

Transcontinental & Western Air Inc. 
reports to SEC that the estimated life 
of its Douglas DC-3s acquired before 
140 has been increased from four to 
five years. 

The total amount of the write up of 
assets, including furniture and equip- 
ment, amounted to $389,746, represented 
by a debit to depreciation reserves in 
that amount as of Dec. 31, with corre- 
ponding net credits of $329,834 to 
med surplus accrued prior to 1941 
o $59,912 to depreciataion expenses for 
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By-laws of the company have been 
amended to change number of directors 
fom 12 to 10, effective immediately. 

TWA has applied for registration of 
99,582 shares of $5-par common stock 
on Chicago Stock Exchange. In addition, 
49418 shares are to be registered on the 
exchange upon notice of issuance. Ap- 
plications for registration have already 
become effective on the New York, San 

and Los Angeles Stock Ex- 


- 
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Douglas Aircraft Co. 


A supplemental contract, approved 
Dec. 30, 1941, was entered into by the 
government, Western Land Improvement 
Co. (wholly-owned Douglas subsidiary) 
and Douglas, under which the company 
guaranteed performance of the sub- 
sidiary on the construction and acquisi- 


tion of certain emergency plant facili- 
ties. 

The supplementai contract has the 
effect: (1) of confirming a prior change 
order to the original EPF contract, 
dated Nov. 4, 1940, whereby the esti- 
mated cost of the facilities was in- 


creased to $12,901,441, plus $148,490 in- 
terest cost; (2) of providing for the 
construction of additional facilities esti- 
mated to cost $12,795,611, plus $83,971 
interest cost; and (3) of making num- 
erous changes in original EPF contract. 


Republic Aviation 

Reports an increase as of Dec. 31 of 
$462,006 to $5,923,289 in its borrowings 
on 242% promissory notes due Aug. 1, 
1942, pursuant to EPF contract, from 
First National Bank of Boston, Chase 
National Bank, Guaranty Trust Co. and 
Bank of Manhattan Co. Total borrow- 
ings under the EPF contract are not 
to exceed $6,336,497. 

The proceeds were used as follows: 


land and land improvements, $1,356; 
buildings, $277,878; machinery, tools 
and equipment, $110,393; interest, $11,- 


013; and increase in working cash bal- 
ance, $61,362. 

The company reports that as to cer- 
tain facilities which were completed 
Nov. 30, 1941, a final cost certificate in 
the amount of $4,666,496 has been filed 
with the government. The remaining 
facilities are expected to be com- 
pleted by June 30, 1942, at which time 
another final cost certificate will be 
filed. The funds are being used to 
finance the acquisition, construction and 
installation of additional plant and 
facilities adjacent to present factory. 


Brewster Aeronautical 


Reports amendment of its by-laws 
on Dec. 18 to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a vice chairman of the board 
of directors. The amendment also pro- 
vides that contracts may be signed by 
the chairman, vice chairman, president 
or any other officers the foregoing may 
designate. 

Previously, contracts were to be signed 
by the chairman, president, vice presid- 
ent of experiment, research and de- 
velopment, vice president of sales en- 
gineering, vice president of materiel 
and vice president of the Newark plant. 


United Aircraft Products 


Reports entering into a contract with 
Thomas F. Joyce Jr., a director, on 
Oct. 31, 1941, under which Joyce is to 
end an exclusive license agreement be- 
tween him and the All-Flex Corp. to 
permit United to enter into a similar 
agreement with All-Flex. Company is 
to pay Joyce royalties ranging from 
3%c to $15 per unit and 142% of net 
sales on such items. Company also 
agrees to advance Joyce $10,000 on 
entering into an agreement with All- 


Flex and “we shall be obligated to 
make no payments WE « « « 
amounts . . . payable . + aggregate 


$10,000. You shall be under no obliga- 
tion to repay such sum of $10,000, ex- 
cept out of the payments hereinbefore 
prescribed . . .” 


Phillips Oil Buys CAL Shares; 
TWA Kevises Depreciation Base 


Pal . . 
Fairchild 

Firm reports following transactions 
with Bankers Trust Co., pursuant to 
EPF contracts, during January: 

1. Increase of $38,557 to $1,116,557 in 
2% notes under loan agreement dated 
Nov. 20, 1940; increase of $126,000 to 
$199,000 in 142% notes under same 
agreement; may borrow up to $3,200,000. 

2. Increase of $66,000 to $1,402,000 in 


2% notes under loan agreement dated 
Jan. 6, 1941; may borrow up to §2,- 
200,000. 


3. Increase of $16,000 to $401,000 in 2% 
notes under loan agreement dated Jan. 
13, 1941; may borrow up to $500,000. 

Reports (1) as of Dec. 1 loan agree- 
ment with Bankers Trust Co., pursuant 
to EPF contract, dated Nov. 20, 1940, had 
been increased from $1,200,000 to $3,200,- 


000; (2) notes under increased amount 
will bear interest at 142%; and (3) 
all notes under this loan will mature 


Dec. 31, 1942. 


Company also reports as of Dec. 31, 
an increase of $133,000 to $1,151,000 in 
loan under agreement dated Nov. 20, 
1940, and increase of $59,000 to $1,- 
336,000 in loan under agreement dated 
Jan. 6, 1941. Loan under agreement 
dated Jan. 13, 1941, was unchanged 
during December. All agreements are 
with Bankers Trust Co., pursuant to 
EPF contracts. 
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Lockheed Aircraft Corp 


Lists a third amendment to its loan 
agreement with 13 banks, dated Apr. 
21, 1941, providing for an increase in 


the borrowing limit from $22,500,000 to 
$32,500,000, which limitation on Apr. 
1, 1942, shall be reduced to $15,000,000. 
“Any borrowings of the registrant in 
excess of $15,000,000 will be considered 
by registrant to be current liability 
since any loans in excess of $15,000,000 
must be liquidated by Apr. 1, 1942.” 


United Aircraft Corp. 


Company reports borrowings on 212% 


promissory notes from National City 
Bank, acting on behalf of itself and 
other participating banks, pursuant to 
EPF coritracts, during January: 

(1) $566,822 to bring total to $13,773,- 
757; (2) $47,139 to bring total to $1,559,- 
983; (3) $17,485 to bring total to $1,- 
988,233; (4) $1,171,937 to bring total to 
$3,053,010; and (5) $51,246 to bring total 
to $348,169 

All notes are due July 1, 1947, except 
those in item 4 which are due July 1, 
1948. 

Company also reports the sale of 
265,669 shares of $100-par 5% cumula- 


tive convertible preferred stock at par, 
with estimated proceeds of $25,608,514. 

Company lists holdings of capital 
stock by officers and directors as of 
Nov. 17 as follows: Morgan B. Brainard, 
director, 100; Francis W. Cole, director, 
300; Peter M. Frazer, director, 500; 
Joseph F. McCarthy, director, control- 
ler, 1,500; William B. Mayo, director, 
2,909; Frederick B. Rentschler, director, 
chairman, 17,350; Harry G. Stoddard, 
director, 600; Raycroft Walsh, director, 
vice president, 500; Eugene E. Wilson, 
director, president, 2,000; Frederick E. 
Burnham, general accountant, 250; 


(Turn to page 57) 
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Anti-Vibration Type 


are specially designed for aircraft service. Littel- 


ked cap assembly (see drawing above) is 
fuse Patent. Littelfuse caps are securely 


locked—not just cemented on. Guaranteed not to 
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Latest Aviation Earnings Reports 








North American Aviation 


Consolidated net income for 9 months 
(Sept. 30) is reported as $6,075,953. 
Sales were $60,856,686 with cost of sales 
$41,208,891. Provision for taxes, federal 
income $3,381,723, excess profits taxes, 
$6,551,000. 

Salaries listed for the period include: 
J. H. Kindelberger, $45,150; J. L. 
Atwood, $27,250; Vance Breese, test 
pilot, $14,500; S. A. Mesbla, sales rep- 
resentative, $43,805; fee to Chadbourne, 
Wallace, Parke and Whiteside, attor- 
neys, $24,000. 

As of Dec. 31, 1941, General Motors 
Corp. owned 1,000,061 shares of com- 


pany’s $l-par capital stock or 29.11% of 
3,435,033 shares outstanding. 

List of 100% subsidiaries: North Am- 
erican Aviation Inc., of Texas (Delaware 
Corp.); North American Aviation Inc. 
of Kansas, (Delaware Corp.); Condor 
Corp. (New Jersey Corp.); Eastern Air 
Transit Inc., (Delaware Corp.). 

Bendix Aviation Corp. 

For quarter ended Dec. 31, 1941, net 
profit was $3,113,327 after $2,745,571 for 
federal income tax and $11,461,762 for 
estimated excess profits tax, equal to 
$1.47 a share on 2,113,353 shares of 
capital stock as compared with net profit 
of $2,835,321 or $1.35 on 2,105,013 shares 
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for the previous year’s quarter. 

Net profit for year ended Dec. 31, 
1941, was $13,545,995 or $6.41 a share 
comparing with $9,310,074 or $442 a 
share in twelve months ended Dec. 31, 
1940. Fiscal year ends Sept. 30. 

Salaries for fiscal year included Vin- 
cent Bendix, $83,034; Charles Marcus, 
$71,110; David O. Thomas, $56,160; and 
payments to Cassels, Potter and Bentley, 
attorneys, $53,219; Haskins and Sells, 
auditors, $21,837. 

On Dec. 6, 1941, General Motors Corp. 
owned 399,990 shares of company’s com- 
mon, or 18.95%. As of Sept. 30, 1941, 
options covering 17,100 shares were out- 
standing, exercisable at $30 per share 
and expiring Dec. 29, 1942. Individual 
options were held by Vincent Bendix 
for 2,000 shares; Charles Marcus, 1,000; 
W. L. McGrath, 2,000; E. R. Palmer, 
2,000; David O. Thomas, 2,000; W. P. 
Ferguson, 1,000; and H. Hanni, 1,000. 


Beech Aircraft Corp. 


Net income of $510,106 is given for 
fiscal year after taxes. Sales were $8,- 
062.203 with cost of sales at $6,396,908. 
Federal income tax was $240,453, excess 
profits taxes $251,114. 

Salaries for fiscal year included W. H. 
Beech, President, $19,355; T. A. Wells, 
vice-president and chief engineer, $9,615; 
and J. P. Gaty, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, $9,615. 

Balance sheet, Sept. 30; Current as- 
sets $10,768,582; notes and accounts re- 
ceivable, $1,831,337; inventories, $6,493,- 
198; fixed assets, $419,627; fixed assets— 
emergency facilities, $2,480,311; defer- 
red charges, $75,419; total assets, $13,- 
759,961. 

Current liabilities were $10,438,979; $1- 
par common, 500,000 shares authorized, 
400,000 outstanding, $400,000; paid-in 
surplus $652,667; earned surplus $525,- 
508. 


Northrop Aircraft Inc. 


A net loss of $848,778 was shown in 
the last fiscal year. Sales were $3,327,- 
379 with cost of sales at $3,908,142. 

Salaries (Apr. 22, effective as of Apr. 
1) were raised for John K. Northrop, 
president and director, and for LaMotte 
T. Cohu, chairman and director, from 
$12,000 to $16,000 a year; and Gage H. 
Irving, vice-president and director, from 
$9,750 to $12,000. 


Aerco Corp. 


Net earnings of $198,432 before taxes 
is given for 12 months ended Dec. 31, 
1941. Net earnings by quarters during 
1941, before tax provisions, were re- 
ported to be: first quarter, $9,511; sec- 
ond quarter, $30,838; third quarter, 
$54,812; fourth quarter, $103,271. 

The company was organized in Aug. 
1940. It is now operating a seven day 
schedule, 24 hours a day. 


Aviation Corp. 


Reports net profit for year ended 
Nov. 30, 1941, of $2,454,142 after de- 
preciation and Federal income taxes, 
equal to 42c a share on 5,793,513 shares 
of capital stock, compared with $88,- 
350 (including $587,980 profit on sale 
of property, equipment, etc.) equal to 
2c a share on 4,336,667 shares, in pre- 
ceding year. 


Square D Co. 


In year ended Dec. 31 net income was 
$3,104,342 after Federal income and ex- 
cess profits taxes and reserve of $250,000 
for war-time and post-war adjustments. 
These earnings are equal, after the divi- 
dend requirement on 5% preferred, to 
$7.13 on each of 421,360 common shares. 
This compares with $2,023,203, or $4.56, 
in 1940. 


F. W. Magin, president, told stock- 
holders that “as in previous years, ail 





Fierce Wind: The badge of 
the China British Fighter Squad. 
ron of the RAF is the first to in. 
corporate Chinese characters as 
part of the design—"Chu Feng," 
meaning "Fierce Wind" of 
“Hurricane.” 


divisions of the company contributed 
to these earnings Although ap- 
proximately 90% of Square D. Co's. total 
production is for defense purposes, prac- 
tically all of this material is composed 


of the regular products of the com- 
pany.” 

Stockholders at a special meeting 
voted to increase authorized common 


stock from 500,000 to 600,000 shares and 
to reduce authorized cumulative con- 
vertible preferred shares from 30,000 to 
19,000 shares. 


Solar Aircraft Co. 


Company for period April 26, 1941 to 
Nov. 1, 1941, shows a net income of 
$105,510. Sales of manufactured parts 
were $2,375,849: cost of sales $1,854,940. 

Balance sheet Nov. 1: Totals assets 
$3,284,110 with current assets of $2,196,- 
289 including cash $23,915, accounts 
receivable $451,697 and inventories $1,- 
717,421. Current liabilities were $1,- 
983,131, including accounts payable 
$635,557; notes payable $1,045,217; cus- 
tomers deposits $185,393. Capital stock 
totaled $846,672. 


Schweizer Aircraft Corp. 


In year ended Dec. 31 net loss was 
$471 on net sales of $30,979; gross profit 
on sales was $8,047. Net worth on Dec. 
31 was $18,354. 

Balance sheet as of Dec. 31: Assets 
$38,572; current assets $23,843. Current 
liabilities $20,318. Capital stock paid in 
$18,980; surplus deficit $725. 


Adel Precision Products 


Net profit was $221,247 from May 1, 
1941, to Oct. 31, 1941. 

Balance sheet as of Oct. 31; Assets 
$1,991,436; current assets $1,356,941, in- 
cluding cash $293,716, accounts receiv- 
able $318,965. Current liabilities $1, 
099,232, including accounts payable 
$254,334, accrued wages and taxes $214- 
677. Federal taxes (current) $490,719. 
Common stock $90,000; paid-in surplus 
$401,749; earned surplus $389,479. 


Taylorcraft Aviation 


In year ended Dec. 31, company 
showed a pre-audit net profit of $8,569, 
against $51,730 in preceding year. Sales 
in 1941 were $1,629,122; cost of sales 
$1,503,823; operating expenses $116,106; 
net profit before estimated Federal taxes 
and profit sharing for officers under 
contract $11,018. 

Balance sheet as of Dec. 31: (wm 
audited) Assets $556,761; current assets 
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American Aviation 


Piper Forecasts Full 1942 
Plane Output for U.S. Army 


IPER Aircraft Co’s recent annual 

report describes enthusiasm 
and demand of Army officials for 
its light planes. Cubs, originally 
employed to direct artillery fire, 
have worked out well in that capac- 
ity and are now found to be equally 
valuable for a variety of other mili- 
tary purposes including the rapid 
delivery of messages, quick trans- 
portation of officers and for general 
liaison and observation. 

Practically all of the ground forces 
are discovering increasing new uses 
for grasshoppers. 

W. T. Piper, president, declared 
We fully anticipate that our entire 
facilities will be meeded for the 
manufacture of our own models. I 
believe that we shall continue to 
expand our facilities and show a 
substantial profit in 1942.” 

A net profit of $210,883 was shown 


$326.820, including cash $4,818, inven- 
tories $384,730. Fixed assets, net $333,- 
128; intangible assets $59,275. Current 
liabilities $270,990, including accounts 
payable $158,111, notes payable, bank 
$76,000. Common stock outstanding 
$198,344; preferred stock stated value 


outstanding $240,000; 
surplus $116,905. 


Cessna Aircraft Co. 


Salaries during fiscal year ended Sept. 
30 were: Dwane L. Wallace, president, 
director and chief executive officer, $16,- 
619; Dwight S. Wallace, secretary, treas- 
urer and director $16,032; Tom Salter, 
vice-president, director and chief en- 
gineer, $9,704. (Net income was $1,603,- 
854 with sales $13,646,040.) 


Roosevelt Field 


Year’s net income was $96,656; total 
income $590,075. Expenses were shown 
to be $423,292; depreciation $44,126; 
federal income taxes $26,000. 

Salaries for year were: W. D. Guthrie, 
president and treasurer, $9,945; L. F. 
Brown, assistant treasurer, $6,374; A. C. 
Kennedy, vice-president and secretary, 
$6,274. 

Holdings of $5-par 
shown as of Jan. 23, 1942 to be Avia- 
tion Corp. 60,000 or 20.03%; A. P. 
Loening, 43,000 or 14.35%; and Grover 
Loening. 35,000 or 11.68%. 

« 

Continental Motors Corp. reports for 
fiscal year ended Oct. 31 a net profit 
after taxes of $3,231,724, or $1.07 each 
on 3,000,000 common shares, against 
$611,843, or 20c, in preceding year; net 
sales were $31,564,631, against $10,908,- 
460 


capital and earned 


common were 


e 
Spicer Manufacturing Corp. 
for quarter ended Nov. 
of $828,746, against $816,477 
quarter. 


reports 
31 a net profit 
in 1940 


. 
Leece-Neville Co. reports for three 
months ended Oct. 31, profit after pro- 
vision for federal taxes of $299,528, or 


in the fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 
with net sales amounting to $4,679,- 
506. The cost of sales was given as 
$4,017,451 and provision for federal 
and state taxes amounted to $125,752. 

Balance sheet Sept. 30: Current 
assets $1,271,639, including cash 
$125,915, accounts receivable $127,- 
356 and inventories $1,010,970; fixed 
assets $424,431; and total assets $1,- 
722,399. 

Current liabilities were $713,985, 
including notes payable—banks 
$150,000, accounts payable $319,161, 
accrued liabilities $221,904; total lia- 
bilities $776,985; capital stock $312,- 
054 (convertible preferred, 21,500 
shares authorized and issued, 2,446 
converted into common, 19,054 out- 
standing $173,923; common stock, 
authorized 250,000 shares, issued 
138,131 shares, $138,131); paid in 
surplus $214,894; earned surplus 
$418,464. 


$1.33 a share, against $55,270, or 24c 
in 1940 quarter. 
a 

Air Associates Inc. reports for its 
fiscal year ended Sept. 30—net profit 
of $456,554 after all charges, includ- 
ing depreciation and amortization and 
federal income taxes. This equals, 
after allowing for dividends paid on 
the preferred, to $3.35 a common share 
on the 134,905 shares of common out- 
standing Sept. 30 and compares with 
$409,265, or $3.50, on 111,618 shares, in 
preceding fiscal year. 

Sales for the year total $7,410,746 
compared with $4,065,111 in previous 
year. Charges for depreciation and 
amortization aggregating $109,240 and 
federal income taxes of $403,700 repre- 
sent increases over similar provisions 
for the preceding year of $80,565 and 
$310,000, respectively. 

. 

Canadian Car & Foundary Co. Ltd. 
reports for year ended Sept. 30 net 
earnings of $701,886 against $447,580 
in preceding year. Figures are after 
depreciation and excess profits taxes. 
Surplus as of Sept. 30 was $7,564,905 
compared with $3,265,901 at end of 
previous year. Current assets totaled 
$22,746,159 against current debts of 
$14,883,540. 

e 

Waco Aircraft Co. reports for year 
to Sept. 30 a net profit of $192,107, or 
$1.32 each on 145,000 common shares, 
against $74,240, or Sic, in preceding 
year; net sales were $2,812,640, against 
$1,149,876. 


Aero Parts Co. Expands 

Aero Parts Manufacturing Co., 
Wichita, Kas. has purchased 140 
acres of farm land near its plant, 
and while officials of the company 
declined to give specific information 
as to construction plans they ad- 
mitted at least one large building 
will be erected to house heavy 
machinery. 
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Carroll L. Gault, treasurer, 500; and 
Charles H. Chatfield, secretary, 268 
Salaries during the 1940 fiscal year 
were: Rentschler, $47,583; Donald L 
Brown, director, president (deceased 
Jan. 29, 1940) $4,296; Wilson, $51,640; 
McCarthy, $41,233; Walsh, $39,123; J 
Carlton Ward Jf., director, vice presi- 
dent (resigned Apr. 15, 1940) $13,691; 
Renssalaer W. Clark, director, vice 
president (resigned Apr. 24, 1940) $16,- 
699; Frazer, $2,650; Stoddard, $1,300; 
Edward O. McDonnell, director (re- 
signed Dec. 20, 1940) $1,050; Mayo, $500; 
Brainard (elected May 27, 1940) $450; 
and Byron C. Foy, director, $450 

The company listed other payments 
during 1940 as follows: Shearman & 
Sterling, general counsel, $102,000; 
Shipman & Goodwin, associate counsel, 
$43,120; Cooper, Kerr & Dunham, pat- 
ent counsel, $38,912; Allen R. Smart 
&Co., general auditors, $64,362; Thomas 
F. Hamilton, general European repre- 
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Liberty Aircraft Corp. 
Delays Stock Offering 
Liberty Aircraft Products Corp. 
has filed an amendment to its regis- 
tration statement with the Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission de- 
ferring the effective date of its pro- 


posed offering of 60,000 shares of 
cumulative convertible preferred 
stock. 

As original filing was made on 
Jan. 28, amendment could delay 


offering until Mar. 9, unless accele- 
rated by SEC. Statement also covers 
120,000 shares of $l1-par common re- 


served for the conversion of the 
preferred 

sentative, $2,318,542; Earle E. Risley, 
special European representative, $119,- 
448; Leslie A. Lewis, sales representa- 
tive, China, $33,448; and Hamilton 
Aero, S. A. R. L., foreign service cor- 
respondent, $150,000 


The company has filed 
to list on New York Stock Ex- 
change upon notice of issuance 265,669 
shares of $100-par cumulative convert- 
ible preferred stock and not more 
than 943,309 shares of $5-par common 

Vultee Aircraft 

Firm filed an application covering 
750,000 shares of $l-par common to be 
registered upon notice of issuance on 
the New York Curb Exchange, Los 
Angeles Stock Exchange and San Fran- 
cisco Stock Exchange The company 
noted that 150,000 shares sold Aviation 
Corp. raised the amount of common 
outetanding to 1,202,168 shares Ap- 
proval of its application to list the 
shares was granted by the exchange 

The company amended its registra- 
tion statement covering 240,000 shares 
of $1.25 cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred and 650,000 shares of common 
to make the following additions to its 
list of officers and directors: R. S. Pruitt 
and R. W. Fernald, vice presidents 
The following names were omitted: 
Fred C. Bryan, O. R. Stocke, Henry J. 
Oechler and Fred Farkas, assistant 
secretaries 
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Bell Aireraft Corp. Exceeds 
Production Schedule for 1941 


BELL AIRCRAFT CORP. report 

to stockholders for year ended 
Dec. 31 was issued last month minus 
all figures on such normal items as 
backlog, floor space, production and 
total employes. These totals were, 
however, cautiously hinted at and 
the company backed into a some- 
what modest revelation that is was 
doing some work on heavy bombers 
under a sub-contract. 

Lawrence D. Bell, president, in 
apparent attempt to give the stock- 
holders some information and at 
the same time not violate rules re- 
garding military secrecy, made the 
following statements: 

“The rate of delivery of defense 
materials from our plants has ex- 
ceeded expectations of both the 
government and ourselves, and our 
personnel have received many com- 
pliments from government officials 
with respect to both quantity of 
deliveries and quality of products. 
In addition to our current production 
and continuous expansion, we are 
constantly increasing our efforts in 
the development of improved models 
and new experimental types. 


Floor Area Grows 


“Owing to government restrictions 
much information normally given 
in our annual report is now pro- 
hibited. The floor space of our 
operating plants has been materially 
increased during the last year and 
is currently being still further ex- 
panded. The number of our em- 
ployes has been likewise substan- 
tially increased in the past year 
and will be further increased under 
the Victory Program. In addition 
to our efforts on our own products, 
we are assisting in the production 
program of heavy bombers by the 
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manufacture under sub-contract of 
certain assemblies.” 

He said the government is cur- 
rently discussing with the com- 
pany a production effort “greatly 
expanded beyond that mentioned 
above. The necessity of large quan- 
tities of high performing military 
aircraft has been amply demon- 
strated, and we have pledged the 
government our maximum effort 
in further expansion and increased 
production to any degree requested 
in order to bring about the quickest 
possible victory.” 


Costs Reduced 

He said a production efficiency 
had been developed that had re- 
duced costs to a substantial degree. 
All departments, wherever prac- 
ticable, have been put on a three- 
shift, 24-hour, 7-day week basis. 

The company had a net profit 
in the year of $1,970,645 after taxes 
and provisions for contingencies, 
equal to $5.55 a share on 354,900 
shares of $1-par capital stock, com- 
pared with $284,745, or $1.14 a share 
on 250,000 shares in 1940. Gross 
sales were $46,414,443 compared 
with $5,188,001 in 1940; cost of sales 
$36,214,870. Company provided $1,- 
200,000 for contingencies, allowed 
$1,800,000 for Federal income taxes, 
and $6,000,000 for excess profits 
taxes. 

Balance sheet Dec. 31: Current 
assets $17,145,727, including cash 
$3,085,290, accounts receivable $7,- 
091,757. Fixed assets $2,700,319; de- 
ferred charges $2,779,892; total assets 
$22,625,940. Current liabilities $15,- 
987,566. Capital stock $1-par (500,000 
shares authorized, 354,900 outstand- 
ing) $354,900; paid-in surplus $3,- 
413,752; earned surplus $1,669,722. 
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New Flying Fortresses 


Operating in the Middle East with the RAF 





Incorporations 


Illinois—Continental Aircraft Ip: 
tute Inc., 666 Lake Shore Drive 
cago; machinery tools; 500 shares com 
mon, n.p.v. Incorporators: Floyd 
Smith, Theodore B. Keller, Robert 
Fullerton. 








Kansas—Krehbiel Plastic Produe 
Inc., Wichita, headed by B. F. 
biel; to do research and to manufss 





ture and sell plastic products, ine} 
ing airplane parts; capital, $10,000. 

Massachusetts — Atlantic Parach 
Corp., Lowell, organizing as an aff 
ate of Pioneer Parachute Co., subsig 
ary of Cheney Bros.; 10 shares eg 
mon, Nn.p.v. Incorporators Alex 
McFarland, Robert R. Thurber, Reg 
land S. Warren 

New York—Aeronautical 
Inc., Mineola; aircraft 
$10,000; Horace G. Pender, 
gue St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

New York—Peerless Airparts f 
Buffalo; aircraft of all kinds; $1009 
Harter & Schork, Prudential Bids 
Buffalo, N. Y 
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Latest Dividends 

















Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corp— 
Initial quarterly payment of 31.25¢ on 
newly issued $1.25 cumulative cop. 
vertible preferred stock, payable Feb, 
28 to stock of record Feb. 14. 


Vultee Aircraft Inc.—Initial quar. 
terly distribution of 31.25¢ on its $135 
cumulative preferred, payable Mar, ], 
record Feb. 20. 

Interstate Aircraft & Engineering 
Corp.—Initial payment of 50c on each 
of 60,000 common shares, payable 
Mar. 5, record Feb. 26; company was 
organized in 1937. 


Irving Air Chute Co.—quarterly of 
25c, payable Apr. 1, record Mar. 18, 


Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co.—Initid 


















Payment of 15c, payable Mar. 10, rece 

ord Feb. 28. my 
Rohr Aircraft Corp.—25c payable - 

Mar. 10, record Feb. 28. 





Ottawa Car & Aircraft Ltd.—20c, paid 
Jan. 5, record Dec. 30. 


Aviation Capital Inc.—60c, paid Dee, 
29, record Dec. 24; similar payment 
was made in 1940, plus 100% stock 
dividend, 


Brewster Aeronautical Corp.—year- 
end declaration omitted; 30c was pald 
in July, 1941, and 25c in Dec. 1940. | 


Bell Aircraft Corp.—Initial payment 
of $2, paid Dec. 24, record Dec. 15; first 
payment since company was organized Hh 
in 1935. 


Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. 
—$1, paid Dec. 30, record Dec. 20; pay- 
ments for 1941 total $1.50 against $125 
in 1940. 


Waco Aircraft Co.—20c, paid Dec, 20, 
record Dec. 15; previous payment was 
25c in 1930. 


De Havilland Aircraft of Canada Ltd 
—declared a dividend of $7, paid Dec. 
29, record Dec. 16; previous payment 
on 7% preferred was $7 in December, 
1940. 


U. S. Plywood Corp.—quarterly 
common of 30c, payable Jan. 20, record 
Jan. 10. 


Aeronca Aircraft Corp. — Regular 
quarterly of 25c on $15 cumulative 
convertible preferred, paid Dec. 15, 
record Dec. 13. 


Hayes Industries Inc.—25c, payable 
Jan. 26, record Jan. 5; previous pay- ; 
ment was 25c on Oct. 25, 1941. 

Leece-Neville Co.—70c, payable Jan. 
26, record Jan. 5; paid 20c regular and 
30c extra on Oct. 15 and July 26. 
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Where aircraft attachments have been changed over to 
Speed Nuts and Speed Clips, savings of 50% in cost and 
reduction of 70% in weight were almost universal. 


This is not loose sales talk but an actual fact known by 
Defense Equipment Assembly Engineers, who have had 
years of experience with the SPEED NUT SYSTEM in 


the assembly of civilian products. 


Besides these amazing gains in speed and reductions in 
weight and costs, the SPEED NUT SYSTEM also provides 
a Double Spring-Tension Lock that solves the problem of 
vibration loosening. 


Let the speed of the SPEED NUT SYSTEM Keep ‘em 
Flying and Keep ‘em Rolling, FASTER and FASTER. 
First step is to send your assembly details so we can rush 
samples and engineering data promptly. 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. 


MANUFACTURERS OF PATENTED SPEED NUTS 


2083 FULTON ROAD, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


IN CANADA: IN ENGLAND: 
Wallace Barnes Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario Simmonds Aerocessories, Lid., London 
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OVER A BILLION IN USE « » OVER 1,000 SHAPES AND SIZES 


Because of their compactness and outstanding performance, Bendix 
Four-Way Selector Valves—available in one-two-and three bank 
combinations—are proving doubly effective in speeding up war 
production. The extreme simplicity of their design means faster 
production, while their compactness and minimum plumbing 
requirements have materially reduced installation time. 


The characteristic radial design of all Bendix Four-Way Valves 
provides four outstanding advantages: Construction is reduced to a 
minimum number of parts; the valve weighs less than other units 
of the same capacity, pressure drop is exceptionally low because the 
fluid path is the shortest possible; the design is the only one per- 
mitting the use of co-axial shafts which permits all handles to be 
operated simultaneously when desired. 


These valves are equipped with Bendix-developed plastic poppets 
which assure smooth, quiet operation at all flows. 
All parts are interchangeable—the dual and triple- \ 
bank combinations duplicate the basic \ 
design as is indicated in the small picture 
above. The large illustration shows 
the Dual Bank Selector Valve. 






BENDIX ro AVIATION, LTD. 
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